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The Musical Cord. 


‘(Tae WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHO3E EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT I8 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”-— (oethe. 
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SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, ‘ 


Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
[Registered for Transmission Abroad. } 
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RYSTAL PALACE—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 
J CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE. Miss Edith Wynne and 
Malle. Drasdil. Programme includes Beethoven's Symphony, No. 8, in F; Scherzo 
from the “ Overture Scherzo and Finale’ (Schumann); Scene and Ode, ‘ Sapho" 
(Gounod) ; Overtures, “ Anacreon " (Cherubini); and “* William Tell.”” Conductor— 
Mr. Mayys. 
Admission, Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


SATURDAY BALLAD CONCERTS. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


Under the sole management ef Mr. A. HARRIS. 


~ 


This Evening, January 29, 
AND EVERY EVENING DURING THE ENSUING WEEK 
Offenbach’s Operstta, LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN. 


Liscnen—Miss JULIA MATTHEWS. Fritzcusn—Mr. WILFORD MORGAN, 
To conclude with the Pantomime of THE YELLOW DWARF. 
SIGNOR FOLI’S NEW SONG, Pee 
“OVER THE ROLLING SEA,” 
Composed by E. REYLOFF. 
INTRODUCED WITH GREAT SUCCESS AT THE SATURDAY EVENING 
CONCERTS, EXETER HALL. 


Price 3s. 


ry 
ae gusts 


Stalls now ready, 2s. 6d. 





Sime ee 
pie rie 





Director . . Mr. JOHN BOOSEY. 


N consequence of the continued success of the Lonpoy 
Baap Coxcerts, it has been determined to commeace a New Series of similar 
Entertainments to take place 


EVERY SATURDAY EVENING AT ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


London: Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 





The FIRST SATURDAY BALLAD CONCERT will be on 
SATURDAY, 11th FEBRUARY, 1870, N R. W. H. HOLMES’ Pianoforte Pupil’s Concert, 
i assisted by eminent Professors (by kind permission), at Lady Freemantle’s, 


When the following Artists will appear :— Fel et 1 ae 
: " ‘ebruary 10th, at Two o'clock. Programmes of Mr. W. H. Holmes, ¢ oi 
Madame Sherrington and Mdlle. Liebhart; Miss Bianche Cole and Miss Julia | street, Marylebone. a 1a a 


Elton; Mr, Vernon Rigby, Mr. Carter, Mr. W. J. Fielding, ra og = a 
Mr. J. G. Patey. Pianoforte—Miss Kate Roberts. Violin—Mr. Carrodus. The x , " P 
; R. EDWARD MURRAY (Baritone), now engaged 
for Mr, SantLey’s Provincial Concert Tour, respectfully requests that all com- 





Orpheus Glee Union, under the direction of Mr. W. J. Fielding. Conductor— 
Mr. J. L. Harron, 


Prices of Admission :—Stalls, 5s. ; Balcony, 3s. ; Area, 2s.; Orchestra and Gallery, 
One Shilling. Tickets may be had of Mr, Austin, St. James's Hall ; Chappell & Co., 
50, New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; A. Hays, 4 Royal 
Exchange Buildings; Kelly, Westbourne Grove; Ford, Upper Street, Islington; 
Fabian, Circus Road, St. John’s Wood ; and of Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


THE HALL, 
STORE STREET. BEDFORD SQUARE. 








MR. CHAPLIN HENRY’S 
EVENING CONCERT, 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1870. 





Vocalists—Mi«s Banks, Miss Fanny Holland, and Miss J. Wells; Miss Palmerand Miss 
Julia Elton ; Mr. Byron, Mr. T.G. Carter, Mr. Charles Stanton, and Mr. Nelson Varley; 
Mr. Chaplin Henry, Mr. Theodore Distin, and Mr. Patey. The Orpheus Glee Union, 
under the direction of Mr. W. J. Fielding. Pianoforte—Mr. Willing. Violoncello— 
Mr. Edward Howell. Conductors—Mr. Hatton, Mr. Watson, Mr. Kingsbury, Mr. 
Hampden, and Mr. Land. 

To commence at Eight o’clock. Numbered Stalls, 6s. ; Unreserved, 3s, and 2s.; 
to be had at the Hall ; of Messrs. Ransford & Son, 2, Princes St., Oxford Street, and 
Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 


XETER HALL SATURDAY EVENING 
CONCERTS, Fesrvuary 5th, 12th, 19th, 26th. These concerts have been 
earn in order to afford the many thousands who are free from: business on 
turday evening an opportunity of hearing the best Vocal and Instrumental Music 
given by the best artists. There will be a full and efficient orchestra for the perfor- 
mance of Symphonies, Overtures, and occasionally of the lighter music. Mr. Sims 
Reeves and other eminent artists are engaged. Accompanist—Mr. Sidney Naylor. 
Conductor—Mr, Henry Lesiiz. Commence at Eight o'clock ; change of Programme 
at each concert. 

Popular Prices of Admission, viz., 18., 2s., 38.; Reserved and Numbered Seats, 5s. 
Tickets at the Handel Festival Ticket Office, 2, Exeter Hall; Cramer & Co., 201, 
Regent Street, and 43, Moorgate Street ; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street ; L. Cock & 
Co., 63, New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; Alfred Hays, 4, 
fle ee Buildings; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall; 

y. 








munications may be addressed to him as follows:—Exchange Assembly Rooms, 
Blackburn, 31st; Liverpool Philharmonic, Feb. Ist ; Guildhall, Preston, 2nd; St. 
George's Hall, Bradford, 3rd; Town Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4th; Music Hall, 
Edinburgh, 7th; City Hall, Glasgow, 8th; Kinnaird Hall, Dundee, 9th; Music 
Hall, Aberdeen, 10th; Liverpool Philharmon‘e, 12th; Exhibition Palace, Dublin, 
14th; Ulster Hall, Belfast, 15th; Exhibition Palace, Dublin, 16th; Theatre Royal, 
Cork, 17th ; Theatre Royal, Limerick, 18th ; and Exhibitiun Palace, Dublin, 19th, 
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RICHARD JEFFS, 
244, REGENT STREET, W,, 


Begs to inform his Patrons that his 


STOCK OF NEWLY MANUFACTURED FURS 


IS NOW READY, 








And consists of every requisite for Travelling or Promenade. 





Furs sent for Approval to all Parts of the Country. 





SKINS DRESSED AND MOUNTED. 


AND 


FURS CLEANED, ALTERED, AND REPAIRED, 





DEUTSCH GESPROCHEN. ON PARLE FRANCAIS. 
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THIS FANTASIA WAS FIRST PLAYED IN PUBLIC BY 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


At her Pianoforte Recital in St. James's Hall, 17th June, 1869, and afterwards 
at the Monday Popular Concerts, on January 10th, 1870. 


“REVIVALS,” 


No. 1. 


GRAND FANTASIA 
(In E and A Minor and Major), 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 


** “REVIVALS” will consist of Pieces hitherto only existing in 
Manuscript, or which have been out of Print. Selected from the Works of 
Eminent Masters. 


6s. 
(ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL.) 


LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET. 


Price 





THE GENERAL 


MUSICAL AND OPERATIC AGENCY. 


7OCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL PROFESSORS, 
requiring Engagements or preparing for debut, and others requiring 
ARTISTS FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PERFORMANCES, 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM, 


may have their requirements met through this Agency, and business transacted 
with privacy and dispatch, which is based upon the principle that 


No charge is made unless work has been done and services rendered 





NEW BARITONE SONGS 
Sung by Mr. HARLEY VINNING, 
“SAMSON,” 
By J. F. DUGGAN, 


“THE TROOPER,” 
By G. B. ALLEN. 





PUBLISHED BY VINNING & CO., 
Musical and Operatic Agency, 


125, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON. 





AORED HARMONIC SOCIETY.—Exerer Hatit.— 

Conductor, Sir Micnart Costa. On Faipay, February 11, Mexve.ssonn’s 

“HYMN OF PRAISE " and Rossi's “ STABAT MATER.” Subscription Concert. 
Tickets 3s., 5s., and stalls 10s, 6d., at No. 6, Exeter Hall. 


M®: J. GREENHILL begs to announce that his Annual 
Concert will take place at the BestHoven Rooms on Monpay Evs&nine, 
February 21, when he will be assisted by the following artists :—-Vocalists: Miss 
Robertine Henderson, Miss Annie Hall, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. J. Bushelle, and Mr. 
Miles Bennett; Instrumentalists: clarionet, Mr. Clinton; pianoforte, Mr. Walter 
Bache; Conductors, Signori Randegger and Fiori. Tickets to be obtained at 
Lamporn Cock & Co., New Bond Street. 


R. J. GREENHILL will sing Meyerbeer’s admired 
_ song, “HERE ON THE MOUNTAIN" (Clarionet obdligato, Mr. Clinton) 
at his concert at the Beethoven Rooms, February 21. 
\ R. J. GREENHILL will sing his new song, “OH! 
WHISPER BUT THE GENTLE WORD,” at his concert at the Beethoven 
Rooms, February 21. 


ISS SEAGRAVE (Pupil of Madame Monsterrat) will 
sing Wettincton Guernsey's popular waltz aria, “ THE NAIADES,” at the 
Beethoven Rooms, February 11th. 


\ ADAME MONTSERRAT will sing WELLINGTON 


Guersssy's ballad, “ THE SPRING,” at the Bijou Theatre, Westbourne 
Grove, February 2nd. 


M R. AGUILAR will play his Romances, “ EVENING” 
dl and “LAST LOOK,” also his popular galop, “* COULEUR DE ROSE,” at 
his performance of Pianoforte Music, February 3rd. 























THIS EVENING. 
V R. SIMS REEVES’ will sing Buumunraar's admired 


song, ** THE MESSAGE,” at the Saturday Evening Concerts, at Exeter Hall. 





ISS JULIA ELTON and Mr. ARTHUR BYRON 
will sing Nicoat’s popular duet, “ONE WORD,” at Mr. Chaplin Henry's 
Concert, Store Street, Feb. 2nd. 


R. WALTER REEVES will sing Wetvieron 
| Gvuerssey's Serenade, ** WAKE, LINDA WAKE,” and Ascuer’s * ALICE, 
WHERE ART THOU ?” at the Conceit for St. Mark's Parochial Schools, Notting 
Hill, Feb. 2nd. 


\ ISS ALEXANDRINA DWIGHT will sing Wet- 
i LINGTON Guernsey's “* THE NAIADES,” at Victoria Hall, Bayswater, Feb. 
2nd, at a Concert for the benefit of St. Mark's Parochial Schools, Notting Hill. 


ERR SCHUBERTH’S QUARTETT PARTY.— 
Violins—Herr Josef Ludwig (Pupil of Joachim). Herr Jung (Pupil of Fer- 
dinand David); Viola—Ilerr Borges; Violoncello—Herr Schuberth. May be 
engaged for Concerts, Soirées, &c., in Town or Country. For terms apply to 
Frank Romer, Jun., Hon. Sec, Schubert Scciety, Beethoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
Strect, W. 


| R. ALFRED BAYLIS will sing Ascugr’s popular 
\ Song, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU? ” Benepicr’s Romance, *‘ NULLA 
DA TE BEL ANGELO,” and the Tenor part of RanpeGGer’s Trio, “I NAVI- 
GANTI,” at Madame Montserrat’s Soirée Musicale, 11th February, at the Beethoven 
Kooms. 

















“TI NAVIGANTI.” 
ANDEGGER’S Popular Trio, “I NAVIGANTI” 


(The Mariners), will be sung by Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. Montem Smith, 
and Herr Carl Stepan, at every Concert during Madame Rudersdorif’s Tour in the 
month of February. 


“ DENEATH THE BLUE TRANSPARENT SKY,” 
RANDEGGER's admired song, will be sung by Madame Rudorsdorff at every 
Concert during her Tour in the month of February. 


TO MUSICAL ASPIRANTS._FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Opinions of this and other leading papers by Post. 
MR. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S MUSICAL ACADEMIES, 
NORFOLK ROAD HOUSE, BAYSWATER. 


Branches —~ HAMPSTEAD HEATH and BRIGHTON. 


(RESIDENT STUDENTS.) 
F. C. Wener, Secretary. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 
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LIKE TO LIKE. 
A Comepy 1n Five Acts. 


Being an English version* of MM. Metiac and Haxtvy's Froufrou, 
written by H. SurnerLAnp Epwarps. 


CHARACTERS, 
Tootle. 
Zanetto. 
George Vivian (a child). 
Isabel. 
Time—Present Day. 


Louisa. 

Lady Lorimer. 
Susan. 

A Governess. 


Royston. 

Henry Vivian. 
Lord Walsingham. 
Sir John Lorimer. 


ACT I. 


Elmtree Park, Royston’s country seat. Scene represents a drawing-room, 
opening, by two doors at the back, on to a terrace, leading to a park. 
Between the two doors a table. Work-table ., sofa r. 

Susan discovered arranging the furniture. Suddenly, hearing a noise, slops 
and listens, turning her head towards the back of the s‘age, and then 
walking to door on R. 

Susan. Who can this be? (Looks through the door.) Miss Isabel and 
Lord Walsingham, galloping like mad. Miss Isabel is first—No, he 
can’t overtake her— it is no use his whipping his horse like that.——Ah! 
here she is. f 

Enter Tsabel in a riding habit, very much out of breath. 

Walsingham. Yes, I am beaten. 

Isabel (scarcely able to speak). Presently, Susan! I am too tired to dress 


now. 

Isabel. I've won, I’ve won! (She runs to the table at the back, and takes up 
a newspaper.) (Enter Lord Walsingham.) Here is the Times. (Gives 
Mary her riding whip and sinks down. on the sofa. [Exit Susan. 

Walsingham. I am beaten, I acknowledge it. 

Isabel. You speak as if you were not quite certain? Did I not fairly win? 
(Folds the newspaper into the shape of a fan, and fans herself with it.) 

Walsingham. You won and I lost ; but after all I gained by losing. 

Isabel. How so? 

Walsingham. Because I gained the pleasure of seeing you riding before me, 
which I naturally should have missed if I had allowed myself to come in 
first. You have.a delightful little figure, and sit your horse charmingly. 

Isabel. That's pretty, very pretty ! 

Walsingham. No, it’s you who are pretty—very pretty—and a great deal 
more than very pretty ; and when you jumped the ditch, your habit flew 
up, and I saw a foot that was also very pretty, and so very, very small ! 

Isabel. What do you mean ? 

Walsingham. I mean that you have a very little foot, and so you have— 
just look. (Ze looks at Jsabel’s foot, which peeps out from beneath 
the skirt of her habit.) 

Isabel. Oh! (draws in her foot.) 

Walsingham. Deny it if you can. 

Isabel. Please behave yourself. Be serious. 

Walsingham. You choose a nice day for giving me that advice when I have 
got something so prodigiously serious to say to you that I really (/augh- 
tng) don’t know how to begin. 

Isabel (also laughing). Is it so serious as all that ? 

Walsingham. You will see 

Isabel (rising). Well, presently. Because if you have something very serious 
to say, I, for my part, have something very serious to do—TI have to 
dress for dinner. 

Walsingham. 1 wonder whether you have a heart, Isabel ? 

Isabel. Isabel, indeed ? How dare you? Ah, here’s papa. 

Enter Royston and Lady Lorimer also in a riding habit. 

Royston. What is the meaning of this, Isabel? what is the meaning of 
your galloping off in that wild style, and leaving us behind together ?— 
Not that I complain of it. 

Lady Lorimer. 1 should think not. 

Asabel. I will tell you, papa. It was a bet, which of us two, Lord 
Walsingham or myself, should get to the house first, come into the room 
and take up the Zimes newspaper from the table. And I won. 

Royston (taking the paper from her hands). And a nice condition the 
paper is in! 

Isabel. Well, papa, you know you never read it. 

Royston. And the ditch I told you particularly not to jump ? 

Jsabel. Come, papa, don’t scold me; it only bores you. Besides, if I was 
imprudent I have been well punished for it. I want to speak to you (she 
takes his arm). I have something to tell you about Lord Wal- 
singham. He has been saying such things to me—— 





. This version is sanctioned by the authors and published with their 
approval, in conformity with the requirements of the International Copyright 
1870) 1852 (signed H. Memnac, vovic Hatfvy. Paris, January 26, 





Royston, What? 

Walsingham. I said nothing, Mr. Royston. 

Isabel. Well, papa shall hear. A girl who is properly brought up tells 
everything to her father, doesn't she, papa? He said I had no heart, 
papa, and called me Isabel. [Exit with her father, x. 

Walsingham (following them to the door). She encouraged me, Mr. 
Royston. Your daughter encouraged me. 

Lady L. Ab, Lord Walsingham, Lord Walsingham ! 

Walsingham. What have I done ? 

Lady L. Ihave known you now for nearly four years, and if I were to tell 
you what you really are—— 

Walsingham. What I am, Lady Lorimer ? 

Lady L. Yes. 

Walsingham. A poor devil who is dying of love for you. 

Lady L. For the last four years ! 

bea gre For the last four years without ceasing. 

Lady L. (rising). In the meanwhile you have been here two days, and 
—— the whole of these two days you have thought of nothing but 

sabel. 

Walsingham. It’s a manceuvre of mine, Lady Lorimer. 
but it’s a maneeuvre. 

Lady L. To make me jealous ? 

Walsingham. Yes. But seriously, it is what we must all come to at last, 
and she is a charming little girl. 

Lady L. 1 don’t understand. 

Walsingham. There is no true happiness except in the married state. That 
is the conclusion I have arrived at. 

Lady L. (bursting with laughter). What do you say ? 

Walsingham. I say there is no true happiness —— 

Lady L. You mean that you are going to take a wife? ( Walsingham inclines 
his head.) And who is the fortunate lady. 

Walsingham. We have already named her, and the day she and I get mar- 
ried a charming marriage it will be. 

Lady L. Music by Offenbach ? 

Walsingham. But why not? It will be a suitable match in all respects. 
My estate, which you can see without a telescope from the window, joins 
her father’s on one side, as Vivian's joins it on the other. Royston must 
have been impelled by destiny when, a year ago, with two marriageable 
daughters, he bought this place just between the habitations of two 
single men; and you may depend upon it neither Vivian nor myself 
will fight against the decrees of fate. We shall both get married; and 
what a sight, what an interesting, touching sight it will be if we both 
get married the same day. Marriage No. 1: Henry Vivian, Esq., 
of Lyncombe House, to Louisa, eldest daughter of Jonathan Royston, 
Esq., of Elmtree Park. Music by Haydn —an admirable union of 
wisdom and prudence. Marriage No. 2: Percy Mountjohn Fitzfotheringay, 
Lord Walsingham, of Walsingham Castle, to Isabel, second daughter 
of Jonathan Royston, Esq.—an admirable union of precisely the 
contrary. 

Lady I. Do you know what you are talking about? What reason have 
you for supposing that Mr. Vivian is in love with Louisa, or that he has 
any intention of marrying her ? 

Walsingham. What makes me think so ? 

Lady Yes. 

Walsingham. Well, if not, why should he, who never comes into the 
country when he can possibly help it—why should he this autumn spend 
two entire months at Lyncombe House? If he were not in love with 
Louisa and wanted to marry her, why should he come here day after day 
to see her ? ; . 

Lady L. (rising). 1s that all you know about it? I begin to think you 
really are in love! 

Walsingham. What do you mean? ; 

Lady i Of course it is not impossible that Louisa may appreciate Mr. 
Vivian’s numerous good qualities —— 

Walsingham. Well, then, it is quite evident : 

Lady L. Yes, very evident indeed! You are in love! There is no doubt 
about it. You are in love, Lord Walsingham. (Curtsies to him, and 


exit laughing, 1) 
nier Sir John L. from the back, i. 

Sir John Lorimer. Where is my wife? She promised to wait for me. I 
thought she was here with you. 

Walsingham. So she was, and if I could have prevailed upon her to stay I 
can assure you that she would be here now. ee: ; 

Sir John L. 1 quite believe you, Walsingham. Lady Lorimer is a charming 
woman, only she is rather unimpressionable. But you know that as well 
as any one. 

Walsingham. 1? How am I to know it? 

Sir John L. (sitting down). And you are not the only one. 
what a number of men have made love to Lady Lorimer! 
watched them at it. 

Walsingham. With interest ? . 4 

‘Sir John L. No, with compassion. Poor devils! You yourse'{—— 


Don't mention it, 


Dear me, 
I have 
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Walsingham. 1? Why, I never once—— 

Sir John L. You did—on three distinct occasions. You have made three 
separate attempts. First of all, as a matter of course, the day I intro- 
duced you. Secondly, two years afterwards at a military ball. You 
were in uniform, and the uniform of a huasar is, I admit, to some women 
irresistible—but not to Lady Lorimer. The third attempt was made 
here, in this very house, two days ago, and because she would have 
nothing to say to you, you suddenly began to make love to little Isabel. 

Walsingham. You have been consulting a sonnambulist. 

Sir John L. You were quite right to give it up. There is nothing to be done 
with Lady Lorimer. I made my mind up on that point long ago. ( Rises.) 
Hers, you see, is a temperament which has its good as well as its bad 
side. It is not all I could desire for my own sake, but it is very 
re-assuring in regard to others. 

Walsingham (rising). I quite understand that. 

Enter Servant. 

Servant. Some letters. (Gives eight or ten letters.) 

Sir John L. Are they forme? Lady Lorimer, Lady Lorimer—all for Lady 
Lorimer. Poor fellows, poor fellows ! [Exit 1. 

Enter Royston, r. 

Royston. Oh, you are still here. Iam glad of it; I want to speak to you. 

Walsingham. 1 want to speak to you also. 

Royston. Once for all I must have an explanation with you. 

Walsingham. That is just what I was going to observe. 

Royston. What were you saying just now to Isabel ? 

Walsingham. Nothing that a young lady ought not to hear. 

Royston. Not in your opinion ! 

Walsingham, Exactly so. Besides, even if I did go a little too far, what 
can it matter when my intentions are strictly honourable ? 

Royston. What? 

Walsingham. When I am on the point of proposing to her. 

Royston. Proposing to her! You? 

Walsingham. Why not? 

Roystcn. What can you be dreaming of ? 

Walsingham. I can assure you, Mr. Royston, that I never was more serious 
in the whole course of my life. 

Royston, Even that is not saying much. Look here, Walsingham, Iam 
very fond of you. We have been a good deal to the opera together— 
we have supped together a good deal. You cut me out with Rosa, I cut 
you out with Nelly. . 

Walsingham. As for that—— 

Royston. What! I did not cut you out with Nelly? 

Walsingham. Well, if it pleases you to say so——— 

Royston (emphatically). 1 did not cut you out with Nelly ? 

Walsingham. Well, then, you did. Of course when I am going to ask you 
something of the highest importance I should not be likely to contradict 
you. 

Royston. cut you out with Nelly, and I ‘ike you immensely; but as for 
giving you my danghter—never as long as I live! 

Walsingham, Then you are wrong. I should think of nothing but her 
happiness, and I could make her very happy. I am sure of it. Come, 
you must give your consent. 

Royston. Never, Lord Walsingham. 

Walsingham. But why not, when you say yourself that you have so much 
regard for me ? 

Royston, It is precisely because I like you, or rather, for the very reasons 
which make me like you, that I can’t listen to your proposition. (nter 
Louisa.) Oh, you have just come in time. You had better speak to 
Louisa about it. See what she will say. 

Louisa (to Walsingham), What is it all about ? 

Walsingham. Oh, it is no use trying to frighten me. 

Royston. Is it not perfectly understood that whatever wisdom belongs to 
the Royston family is centred in this little brain—that whenever anything 
serious has to be discussed, it is Louisa who must be consulted ? 

Touisa. Well? 

Walsingham. Well, I will tell you what it is. 1 have just made a formal 
proposition to Mr. Royston for the hand of your sister Isabel. 

Louisa (bursting with laughter). Oh! 

Walsingham. I am waiting your reply. 

Louisa. My reply is that you are not dressed, and that the same thing will 
happen to-day that happened yesterday—you will be late for dinner. 
Royston. ‘chere. You had better take the hint. I must go and dress also. 

Walsingham. Of course, if there is a dead set made against me—— 

Louisa. Go and dress! 

Walsingham, Not until you have given every single reason you can think of 
for objecting to me. 

Louisa. If you wait for that you will be late for dinner. 

Enter Servant from the back, nr. 

Servant. Mr. Vivian. 

Enter Vivian. 


Vivian, How do you do? 





Louisa. Did you meet papa? 

Vivian. Just this moment. (Zo Walsingham.) How are you, Percy. 

Walsingham. Quite well, thank you (with a gloomy air). I say quite well 
but if you only knew how they treat me in this house! 

Louisa. You will never be ready for dinner. 

Walsingham (looking at Louisa, who laughs in reply). 1 will go this 
moment, Miss Royston, this very moment. [£zit L. 

Louisa. How late you are to-day! (She points to a chair. He sits 
down.) 

Vivian. I think it arises from this: I left home rather earlier than 
usual. 

Louisa (laughing). You are too clever for me. 

Vivian. Well, I will explain to you. (Sits down) I got on horseback, and 
started at a gallop, so anxious I was to get here soon. However, when I 
was within about a hundred yards’ distance of the avenue, I pulled up, 
turned my horse’s head, and rode off in another direction. Three times 
I came back to the avenue, and three times I hesitated, and went away 
again. At last I behaved like a coward who is determined, for once 
in his life, to be brave. I rode on without looking where I was going, 
and here I am. 

Louisa (still laughing, but with some emotion). But what was the meaning 
of this hesitation ? 

Vivian. The reason was this: I had made up my mind to say, this very day, 
something that has been weighing upon my heart for the last three 
months, That is why I was so nervous when I came in, and why even 
now—— 

Louisa, But if what you have to say is so very serious—— 

Vivian. It is indeed. 

Louisa. Perhaps it would be better to wait a little. 

Vivian. No, no, this very day. I have made up my mind. But before I 
say one word I must reflect for a moment on the kindness you have in- 
variably shown me. 

Louisa. Of course I have. But would it not be much better. You 
must understand that, if you hesitaté, it is quite natural that I, on 
my part 

Vivian. No, I will speak at once. I have your father’s permission—— 

Louisa. Oh. if you have papa’s permission. 

Vivian. He not only gave me his permission, he told me it was absolutely 
necessary, in the first place, to speak to you. 

Louisa, Well then? 

Vivian, You cannot guess? I have long been attached—— 

Louisa. You have long been attached ? 

Vivian. 1 am, in fact, desperately in love—with your sister, Isabel. 

Louisa. Isabel! 

Vivian. Were you not aware of it? 

Louisa. No—was not aware of it. 

Vivian (without looking at Louisa, and as if speaking to himself). And I 
fancied everyone must have noticed it ! 

Louisa, You wish to marry Isabel. 

Vivian. Yes, and in making that confession, I rely on the friendship and 
kindness which you have so constant!y shown me. ‘There is no one in 
the world in whom I have so much confidence as in you. Tell me what 
you think of my avowal—tell me rather, at once, if you see no 
objection to my marrying your sister. 

Louisa (aside). Isabel! 

Vivian. You do not answer. 

Louisa. I know what you say. You love Isabel and you ask me—— 

Vivian. Whether you think I should make her a good husband. 

Louisa (rising). Certainly. I said nothing, did I, to make you imagine 
that I had the least objection ? 

Vivian. You said nothing, but-—— 

Touisa. As far as I am concerned, yes—yes, without doubt. 

Vivian. You will take my part, then ? 

Louisa. I will, for I know no one so good, so worthy in all respects. 

Vivian (rising, and seizing her hands, which she withdraws, as though he 
were hurting her). Thank you, oh! thank you. 

Louisa (slowly, and looking at Vivian with a melancholy smile). At. first 
I was rather startled. I did not understand you all at once. Now I am 
a little more accustomed to the idea. In fact, the more I reflect on it 
the more I perceive that you are the very husband I should have chosen 
for Isabel. I have often thought of her getting married and I confess 
that I have thought of it with alarm. With all my love and esteem for 
her, her frivolity sometimes frightens me. 

Vivian. Oh! 

Louisa. And it never occurred to me tili now that to counteract this danger 
the best thing that could possibly happen to Isabel would be to marry a 
man like you. (She sits down on the sofa.) 

Vivian. Do not let us blame her for what you call her frivolity, for, to tell 
the truth, it is partly for that very frivolity that I love her so much. I 
must try to cure her of it, though—but gently, very gently. 

Louisa, How fond you are of her! 

Vivien. Indeed I am. 
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Louisa. But what made you come and speak to me about it ? 

Vivian. Your father told me to. 

Louisa. Oh, yes! Well, now you have said all you had to say and I have 
answered you. Is there anything more ? 

Vivian. Yes, I have something more to ask. 

Louisa. What is it? 

Vivian (as if asking her a great favour). You must — you must speak 
to her for me. 

Louisa. Ah! 

Vivian. If I were to attempt to speak to her myself I know what would 
happen. I should get frightened and leave the room. Or if I did 
summon up courage that would be still worse, perhaps. She would begin 
to laugh, and then [ don’t know what I should do. No, I would much 
rather that you would speak to her. Say all you fairly can in my favour, 
and if you go a point beyond it will dono harm. Only don’t say too much, 
please, about my serious qualities. That is the dangerous point, I know. 
Tell her, that in spite of my solemn demeanour, in spite of my awkward 
manner, I love her as ardently and far more devotedly than any of the 
harebrained young men who are always running after her. (Rising). Ah! 
if you only knew how often I have envied Walsingham !—Tell Isabel not 
to think too much of the outward husk, and that it is not my fault if, by 
some unlucky fatality, those who love the most sincerely are almost 
always the ones who are the least able to talk of love. 

Louisa (rising). Yes, I will indeed. 

Vivian. You will speak to her ? 

Louisa. Yes. 

Vivian. When? 

Louisa, Directly I see her. Almost immediately ; before dinner. 

Vivian (with emotion). Immediately ? 

Louisa. You do not wis me to? 

Vivian, Yes, yes; only not before me—not before me, please. 

Louisa. Certainly not. But what will you do in the meanwhile ? 

Vivian. I will tell you what. I will go into the garden and walk up and 
down before the window. If she says Yes, you need only make a sign. 
If she says No—— 

Louisa. If she says No? 

Vivian. I shall get on horseback and ride home. That is all. 

Louisa (sadly). That is all ? 

Vivian. Precisely. Yes or No. My whole life depends on that. 

Enter Isabel, dressed for dinner. She carries a bracelet in her hand. 

Isabel, Louisa, just fasten that. 

Louisa, What? ; 

Isabel. This bracelet. I can’t manage it (Louisa fastens the bracelet.) 
Good heavens ! what is the matter with you? How your hand shakes. 
How do you do, Mr. Vivian. (While Louisa fastens the bracelet on her 
Lfi hand she gives her right hand to Vivian.) 

Vivian. I hope you are quite well. 

Isabel. And you are trembling too? (Vivian and Louisa look at one 
another.) What, both of you? Indeed, indeed! what does all this mean ? 

Luisa. Well, Mr. Vivian, as it is impossible for you to remain—— 

Vivian. I must beat a retreat. 

Isabel. Really ! 

Louisa. Go and take a walk. 

Vivian, Yes—— I will go and take a walk. 

Isabel. My dear Louisa, how sorry I an—— 

Louisa. Sorry ? 

Isabel. Yes, to have rushed in like that, and spoiled your ¢éle-a-téte. But 
why did he go away? You would have seen how I should have 
managed it. I should have just walked round the room, picked up 
something or other off the table, and in a moment you would have lost 
sight of me. 

Louisa. On the contrary, you arrived just in time. For we were speaking of 
you as you came in. 

Isabel. Of me? 

Louisa, Mr. Vivian has proposed for you. 

Isabel. What are you talking about ? 

Louisa. I say that Mr. Vivian has proposed for you. He had spoken 
to papa before, and papa, knowing how much I love you, my dear Isabel, 
asked him to come and speak to me. 

Isabel. Mr. Vivian has proposed for me! 

Louisa, He has. 

Lsabel. Impossible! you must make a mistake. 

Louisa. Not in the least. 

Isabel. Then he makes a mistake. He is in love with you! 

Louisa. He is not aware of it. It is you he wishes to marry. 

Isabel (greatly astonished). Ah! 

Louisa. He just told me, and he entreated me to tell you, and 

Isabel, And—— 

Louisa. And he is waiting outside for your answer. 

Isatel, Indeed! what, directly? Without giving me time to breathe? And 

You say that he has already spoken to papa ! 

Louisa. Certainly he has. 


(Sits down.) 


[Exit at back, v. 





Isabel. How cunning of papa. He would not give him an answer; he 
thought he would leave it all to you. 

Louisa. Papa could not give him an answer; that must depend upon you. 

Isabel. Upon me? 

Louisa. Upon you, of course. 

Isabel. It is too serious an affair for me. I have always said to myself that 
when the time came to talk about my getting married, I should go to 
my dear Louisa, who is a sensible person, and beg her-—— 

Louisa. But really 

Isabel. I am like papa—I throw all the burden on you. Decide for me. I 
will do whatever you tell me. 

Louisa. If that is the case, I advise you—— 

Isabel. You advise me ? 

Louisa, 1 advise you to accept him. 

Isabel. You mean what you are saying ? 

Louisa. Certainly I do. Everyone knows that Mr. Vivian is a man of the 
highest qualities. 

Isabel. Oh 1 know that he has plenty of good qualities, perhaps rather too 
many. 

Louisa. How so? 

Isabel. I render full justice to Mr. Vivian. I agree with you that he is a 
man whom it is almost impossible to refuse. I know what a high opinion 
everyone has of him—what do they say he will be one of these days ? 

Louisa. Idon't know. A minister somewhere, an ambassador. 

Isabel. And I should be an ambassadress! However, if I render 
justice to him I must also render justice to myself. I know what faults 
I have, and they seem to me of the very kind that would just suit a man 
like Mr. Vivian, if his object in getting married is to have a wife who 
will make him thoroughly wretched. (Louisa makes a gesture of 
dissent.) You think he will be able to correct them? I doubt it. I 
have always been spoiled, first by papa, then by you—above all by you. 
I am used to it now, and I don’t think I could do without it. 

Louisa. He is devoted to you. 

Isabel. Are you sure ? 

Louisa. Did you not see him just this moment ? 

I:abel. He certainly, just this moment, seemed rather upset 
love with me, then, is he? It is certainly a strange idea ! 

Louisa (getting excited in spite of herself). And you think it is nothing to 
be loved by a man like him? You think nothing of seeing him tremble 
and stammer before you, like a child, until he scarcely knows what he is 
saying ? 

Isabel (watching her sister). 1 don’t think I am mistaken. 

Louisa (more and more excited), 1 think if I were asked what man I loved 
best I should feel happy and proud at being able to reply: look on all 
sides until you see one who is superior to all around him, that is the 
man I love best ! 

Isabel, So superior as all that ? 

Louisa. Decidedly. 

Isabel. Do you know one thing, my dear Louisa ? 

Louisa. What? 

Lsabel. I shall not marry Mr. Vivian. 

Louisa. Why not? 

Isabel. Because hitherto I have always fancied that you were in love with him, 
and at this moment I am not at all sure—— 

Louisa. If I were in love with him should I advise you to marry him ? 

Isabel. How can one be certain of anything with you? Don’t I know, 
Louisa, that you are quite capable of sacrificing yourself for me and revel- 
ling in the very sacrifice ? é 

Louisa. Now, Isabel, you are going too far. I have certainly a very great 
affection for you; but, great as that affection may be, I certainly would 
not, if I were in love with a man, allow him-—— 

Tsabel (not knowing what to think). You mean it? ; 

Louisa (with assumed gaiety). Ido; and really if that is your only ob- 
jection—— 

Isabil Oh! as for objections, I could think of plenty. Whether they 
are worth anything is another question ; I can’t say. However, being in 
doubt, I will do what 1 have always done, Louisa—place myself in your 
hands. Act for me. Be prudent or imprudent; it is your affair. 
Shall I accept or refuse? (Louisa is about to speak.) No, don't be too 
quick. Let me tell you to be serious this time, and, before you make up 
your mind, think of everything. 

Louisa. I have thought of everything. 

Isabel. And what is your opinion ? : 

Louisa. My opinion is that Mr. Vivian will be too happy with you, for you 
not to be happy with him. 

Tsabel. Then I had better accept ? 

Louisa. You had better accept. 

Enter Royston. 

Royston (to Louisa). Well, did you speak to her? 

Louisa, Yes. 








He is in 








Royston. And ?—— 
Louisa. She accepts. 
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Royston (kissing Isabel). Ah, you are a good girl. 

Isabel. Then you are pleased, papa ? 

Royston. Delighted! Besides, I can now give a decided answer to our dear 
friend Lord Walsingbam. 

Isabel. What ? 

Royston (laughing). Don’t you know that he actually proposed for you this 
morning? Fancy Walsingham a married man. 

Louisa (laughing). Yes, fancy Walsingham making you an offer. 

Isabel (to her father). And it makes you laugh? (Zo Louisa). And you 
also. I dare say if he had spoken to me about it I should have laughed 
more than both of you together. But who can tell? It would have 
been folly ; but perhaps it would have been the wisest thing all the same. 
However, it’s decided now. 

Royston. But—— 

Isabel. If it is decided, let us say no more about it—now I am an ambas- 
sadress. 

Royston. Then I had better call Vivian in—the poor fellow is walking up 
and down in a terrible state of agitation. 

Isabel. Out in the garden ? 

Royston (pointing to the back of the stage, u.). Yes, there he is. 

Isabel (with some emotion). Oh, call him in. 

Royston (going to the back of the stage). Vivian, I say, come here a moment, 
I have something to tell you. 

Enter Walsingham in evening-dress, with an enormous camelia in his 

button-hole, 

Walsingham. You see I am not late for dinner after all (observing that every 
one is silent). What is the matter here ? Something has happened ? 

Enter Vivian. 

Louisa (to Vivian). You must stop to dinner, Mr. Vivian—at Isabel’s invi- 
tation. 

Isabel (giving him her hand). Yes, you must stay. 

Vivian (kissing Isabel’s hand). Ah—if you only knew how much—— 

Isabel. Yes, yes, 1 know—— 

Walsingham (aside to Royston). And what about me? 

Royston (aside to Walsingham). No. You must not carry the joke too far. 
Besides, she is engaged now ; it’s all settled. 

Walsingham. Impossible! Now, they never will believe that I am in earnest. 

Enter Sir John and Lady Lorimer. 

Walsingham. Ah! Lady Lorimer, what a charming dress ! 

Lady L. (aside to Walsingham), What has happened ? 

Walsingham. It seems that the most beautiful eyes are also the sharpest. 

Lady L. Which, being interpreted, means 

Walsingham. That you saw long ago, what I could not see at all. 

Lady L. (walking round the room). Ah! Vivian and Isabel, 

Walsingham. Yes. 

Lady L. 1s it all settled ? 

Walsingham. It looks like it. Whose music is this ? 

Lady L. Music of the future! I shall be curious to see what comes of it. 

Walsingham. In the meanwhile you know that I am devoted to you. 

Sir John L. (walking gently towards Walsingham). Fourth attempt ! 

Enp or Acr I. 
— ome 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The programme of Saturday’s concert ran thus :— 
Overture, Son and Stranger ... ae oes os ae 
Song, “As when the dove,” Acis and Galatea (with Mozart’s 

additional accompaniments), Miss José Sherrington 

Symphony in C minor, “The Tragic” (second time of per- 

formance) ... a one 6 ‘aa “is se 

Air, ‘ Would you gain,” Acisand Galatea (with Mendelssohn’s 

additional acecmpaniments), Mr. Montem Smith ... ae 

Adagio and Rondo Brilliante, Madame Norman-Néruda 

Variations, ‘ Ah vous dirai-je,” Miss José Sherrington 

Song, “The Violet,” Mr. Montem Smith as 

Romance, violin and orchestra, Madame Norman-Néruda_ ... Beethoven. 

Overture, The Sapphire Necklace... baa oe A.S.Sullivan. 


Mendelssohn’s pretty overture was very welcome. Looked at in the 
abstract there is hardly anything more unaffected and charming in the 
entire catalogue of orchestral music; while, regarded in connection 
with the object for which it was written, it touches every heart by its 
homliness. The overture has a fireside character, and the “ affectionate 
salute” with which it opens is only the prelude to what may, without 
exaggeration, be ealled the loving talk of reunited friends. That such 
a work was heard with pleasure needs no assertion. Schubert’s sym- 
phony made a greater effect than at its first performance. The lovely 
andante, the minuet, so full of humour, and the finale, a movement as 
beautiful and as busy as the finale to Haydn’s “Oxford” symphony, 
were received with the delight which only a work of the highest 
genius can call forth. The “Tragic” was admirably played, some 


Mendelssohn. 
Handel. 
Schubert. 
Handel. 
Vieuxtemps. 


Adam. 
+». . Mozart. 





portion of its enhanced effect being due, perhaps, to a novel rearrange- 
ment of the orchestra. Herr Wilhelm appeared in place of Mada:ne 
Néruda, and astonished his audience by an easy mastery of the great 
difficulties in Ernst’s fantasia on O/ello. He also played an andante by 
Bach with equal success. Sullivan’s capital overture to The Sapphire 
Necklace made its usual effect. The vocal music calls for no remark, We 
were sorry to observe that, owing to illness, Mr. Manns was compelled 
during the latter part of the concert to resign his bd/on into the hands 
of Mr, Arthur Sullivan, who proved an efficient deputy. T. E. 
— 
SATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 


These entertainments appear to be established in that career of 
prosperity which they deserve, Of the first two concerts we spoke at 
some length on each occasion. That the third, on Saturday last, was 
quite equal to them may be inferred from the following programme :— 

Part I. 
A. S. Sullivan. 
Bordese. 
Verdi. 
Blumenthal. 


Procession March ase as 
Song, ‘ David singing before Saul” oe 
Aria, “ Ah, fors’ lui” (La Traviata)... 
Song, ‘The Requital” ... aes iu 
Recitative, ‘‘ I rage, I melt, 
I burn” a se 
Aria, “ O ruddier than the 
cherry ” see son 
Fantaisie ( Otello) ee ae ose 
Trio, “ Alma infida” (Roberto Devereux) 


Part II. 


(Acis and Galatea) Handel. 


Ernst. 
Donizetti. 


Beethoven. 
Brinley Richards. 
Henry Smart. 
Virginia Gabriel. 
Edward Loder. 
Bach. 


Symphony in C (No, 1) ... 
Song, ‘‘ Anita” ... ves a ave 
Song, “ The birds were telling one another” 
Song, ‘ Cleansing Fires ” sas a 
Song, “ The Divers ” eee 
Solo—Violin, Air see ove 

Duet, ‘“‘ The Lord is a man of war” Handel. 
Overture (Masaniello) ... ee ne Auber. 


Again the fine singing of Mr. Sims Reeves was a prominent feature, 
and again this great artist was received with enthusiastic welcome. 
‘Lhe applause for his performances was as creditable to the public as it 
was justly due to the artist. Mr. Richards’ song (accompanied by the 
composer) was encored. Madame Sinico also had to repeat Verdi's 
aria; Mr. Santley, Polyphemus’s song, and that composed for him by 
Miss Gabriel; and Signor Foli, Loder's characteristic ballad. The 
duet from Israel in Egypt was sung by Mr. Santley and Signor Foli. 
Herr Wilhelmj fully maintained the impression which he created at 
the concert of Saturday week. His execution of Ernst’s brilliant 
fantasia was admirable for its facility and certainty. The air of Bach 
is adapted by Herr Wilhelmj from a suite with accompaniments for 
stringed instruments. The varied interest of the orchestral music is 
shown by the list given above, and it only remains to add that the 
band and the conductor (Mr. Henry Leslie) were as efficient as on the 
previous occasions, as also was Mr, 8. Naylor, the accompanist. 


——0——_— 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


This society gave a performance of £lijah in Exeter Hall, on Friday 
week, to an audience which filled the place almost inconveniently. 
Like the Messiah and the Creation Mendelssohn’s dramatic work rather 
increases than relaxes its hold upon public affection. The sign is a 
good one, because the more such music is loved, the greater its 
influence in refining and elevating public taste. Madame Sinico, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. George Perren, and Mr. Santley were the 
— vocalists, assisted by Mra. Sydney Smith, Miss Julia Elton, 

(r. Carter, and Mr. Chaplin Henry. ‘This was Madame Sinico’s 
first appearance in Hlijah, and, therefore, her evident over anxiety for 
textual correctness, to the neglect of expression, must be excused. 
This remark, however, does not apply to “ Hear ye, Israel,” which 
Madame Sinico gave with very considerable effect. There is no doubt 
that the lady will soon become as proficient in oratorio as in opera. 
Madame Sainton repeated ‘‘O rest in the Lord,” which, we need 
hardly say, was rendered after a fashion no other artist can approach. 
Mr. Perren sang with great care, and obtained much applause. As for 
Mr. Santley, he was perfection. The choruses were given magnificently; 
and the performance of “‘ Thanks be to God ” was, perhaps, the finest 
ever heard. Sir Michael Costa conducted, T. E. 





Heoror Beri.toz.—The Memoirs of this composer are to be published 
in Paris next April—at least so says report, as embodied in a paragraph 
that has lately been making the round of the Continental press. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(From the “ Saturday Review,” Jan. 22.) 


Whatever may be doing in the theatres, it can hardly be denied that 
the tendency of our musical performances, exceptions here and there 
allowed for, is in a healthy direction. For some years it has been our 
agreeable task to record the unimpeded progress of the Monday Popular 
Concerts—not merely because they were consistent from the outset 
but (and that chiefly) because the principle upon which they started, 
was sound. Mr. 8. Arthur Chappell, who, to employ the conventional 
phrase, ‘“ originally organized” these entertainments, and who has 
superintended them up to the present time, steadily keeps in view the 
object for which they were professedly instituted. What this object is 
we have already stated more than once; but there can be no harm in 
reminding our readers that the Monday Popular Concerts were set on 
foot, if not with the sole, at least with the paramount idea of making 
the vast body of music-lovers resident in or near London acquainted 
with those masterpieces of art which, though long recognized by the 
few, had been previously almost a sealed book to the many. ‘That the 
idea has been satisfactorily realized none who have studied the history 
of the last decade, in its relations to the art pronounced “divine,” can 
reasonably gainsay; and that the Monday Popular Concerts have 
helped to make London musical more effectually than even the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts, which for upwards of a half a century appealed 
exclusively to a privileged class, or than the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
which in the first place chiefly sought sympathy from the musi- 
cally-inclined religious world, and in the second has for the greater 
pirt traded upon some half-dozen masterpieces since the beginning, is 
no less unquestionable. At the Monday Popular Concerts we have 
music for itself, and for itself alone—music precisely as it was intended 
by the composers who produced it, and with no other temptation of 
any kind to make it pass muster. Of course efficient execution with 
such an end in view was a sine gud non, and this, in various degrees of 
perfection, has been obtained. String quartets, pianoforte sonatas, and 
other compositions coming under the head of “chainber music,” repre- 
sent art in its highest manifestations. He who can listen to them with 
attention and pleasure shows himself essentially an amateur, inasmuch 
as he finds gratification in music simply as music, and not as music set 
off by this or that extraneous aid. ‘hat many such exist is certain ; 
otherwise, instead of 332 concerts, which, from February, 1859, to 
the present time, Mr, Chappell has been able to give, he would 
never, in all probability, have advanced so far as the first half 
hundred. Meanwhile, Haydv, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c., 
are become “ household words” in a closer sense than was ever the 
case before. We previously knew Mozart by his operas, Haydn by his 
symphonies (in a small degree, be it understood) and vocal canzonets, 
Mendelssohn by his oratorios and his inimitable Lieder ohne Worte, 
almost alone. Now we are beginning to know them in their most 
intimate relations—listening to what they said and thought while 
“ musicizing ” (as Richard Wagner would say) at their own firesides, 
for the love of art, and for nothing else. But it is not only with these 
bright stars that Mr, Chappell is making us thus familiar. He has 
exhibited some luminaries—“ lesser lights” if we will—which have 
afforded only less gratification. If all musicians were Mozarts and 
Haydns and Beethovens and Mendelssohns, a painful sense of oppres- 
sion, we cannot but think, would ensue. A perpetual intercourse with 
giants might tend to become irksome. ‘True, Haydn, in his way, was 
an occasionally condescending giant; but the others, Beethoven in 
particular, were apt to exhibit themselves in such a manner as to per- 
suade lookers-on that all the rest of the world were dwarfs. For this 
reason, if for no other, one must feel a strong sympathy for men like 
Dussek, Woelfl, Sterndale Bennett, &c., who, giants enough compared 
with ordinary musicians, reveal, nevertheless, certain shortcomings 
which allow us freely to criticize them, and, while envying their gifts, 
to love them all the more. To the works of men like these, not for- 
getting Clementi, Hummel, and others, we have been now and then 
introduced at the Monday Popular Concerts; and rarely has one been 
heard, when adequately performed, without affording unanimous satis-’ 
faction, ‘Che comprehensiveness, in short, with which the scheme of 
these entertainments is carried out forms by no means one of their 
least salient attractions, 

But to quit generalization, we may proceed at once briefly to com- 
ment upon what, up to this moment, have been the leading incidents 
of the twelfth season. A detailed account of particulars is uncalled 
for, inasmuch as it would be tedious alike to our readers and to our- 
selves were we to enter into new descriptions of works that have long 
been recognized, and, until the system of Herr Richard Wagner becomes 
the accepted doctrine, will continue to be recognized, as masterpieces. 
Let us first state that Mr, Chappell had, as usual, provided well for the 
legitimate success of his speculation, by engaging the services of a 
quartet of string-instrument players of proved ability. At the head of 
these was a lady, whose singular genius absolved her from any neces- 


sity of claiming precedence under shelter of the universally-accepted 
motto— place aux dames.” Woman though she be, Madame Norman- 
Neruda holds her position by right of thorough ability to sustain it 
with honour. She has for some time enjoyed a reputation on the 
Continent as the greatest lady-performer on the violin since Teresa 
Milanollo, who played “ first fiddle” at some of the concerts of the 
“ Beethoven Quartet Society,” instituted by the late Mr. T’. Alsager (one 
of the most enthusiastic amateurs of his day), more than a quarter of a 
century since. But, in our opinion, Madame Neruda surpasses her 
famous predecessor in more than one respect. During her short visit 
to England, last summer, she showed herself a mistress alike of fantasia 
and concerto—of the free and severe styles of bravura playing. Ata 
concert in St. James’s Hall she also declared her capacity in another 
way, by admirably leading Mendelssohn’s quartet in D major, No. 1, 
Op. 44, At the Monday Popular Concerts, during an interesting series 
of performances, she has now emphatically proved herself, without dis- 
tinction of sex, a master of quartet-playing inferior to few that 
could be named. To say that she possesses a tone equal in strength and 
richness to thatof Herr Joseph Joachim, or that in depth of sentiment 
and vigour of execution she emulates that greatest of all living masters 
of the violin, would be to say what is untrue; but where Madame 
Neruda falls short of Herr Joachim is where, on such an instrument as 
the fiddle, a woman must inevitably fall short of aman. On the other 
hand, she has graces of her own which Herr Joachim would no more 
attempt to rival than Mars to rival the fascinations of Venus, Her 
handling of the “instrument of instruments” is, in its manner, perfect. 

Her tone, though wanting in breadth, is singularly sweet and agreeable; 

her mechanism, almost invariably true, is in certain respects prodigious; 
her intonation is rarely, if ever, at fault; and her expression is 
enchanting, not only because it is always natural and unaffected, not 
only because it is utterly devoid of commonplace, but because it bears 
the stamp of original thought. One of the great attractions of this 
lady’s expression is the entire absence of exaggeration ; and this, com- 
bined with a manner of phrasing which could scarcely by any possibility 
be more finished, lends an indescribable charm to her playing. Enough 

that, in Madame Neruda, Mr. Chappell has obtained both a new 

attraction for the public and a mainstay for his quartets, when “ the 
inimitable J. J."—as Herr Joachim is familiarly (and appropriately) 

styled among amateurs—is not at disposal. The other members of the 

quartet, during the concerts preceding Christmas, were Herr L. Ries, 

who has been “second violin” from the commencement; Signor Zer- 

bini, an occasional and very serviceable, because very competent, viola; 

and Signor Piatti, whose absence from the quartet of the Monday 

Popular Concerts would, we think, be more severely felt than that of 
any other performer, A violinist may lead, and, for a time, Herr 

Joachim not be missed ; but a violoncellist, no matter who, can never 

play without creating cause for regret that Signor Piatti is absent. 

Happily, Signor Piatti is now invariably present, his engagement at the 

Monday Popular Concerts being for the uninterrupted series, season 

after season. 

And now, in a few sentences, we may state what Madame Neruda 
played, and what she played the best. At the first concert the quartets 
were Mendelssohn’s in D major (already mentioned), and Haydn's in 
D minor (so often compared with that of Mozart in the same key, 
which Mozart dedicated to Haydn). With Mendelssohn we were 
pleased—as was the case last summer; but with Haydn we were 
beyond measure charmed ; purer expression of music that is purity 
itself could hardly be imagined. At the same concert the lady-violinist 
gave to perfection the sonata of Mozart in B flat, for violin and 
pianoforte, written for Mdlle. Strinassacchi—the Norman-N eruda, 
doubtless, of Mozart’s day, although her fame is now exclusively due 
to the sonata composed expressly for her by the man who also 
composed Don Giovanni and the Requiem. In this performance Madame 
Neruda’s coadjutor, at the pianoforte, was Herr Ernst Pauer—a worthy 
coadjutor, we need hardly say. At the next concert Madame Neruda 
led a quartet by Haydn, in B flat—a display of execution as superior to 
that in Beethoven's “ Rasoumowsky ” quartet, No. 2 (E minor), first 
piece in the programme, as the quartet of Beethoven is superior to that 
of Haydn. Here we could not but feel that beyond a certain line the 
genius of the new and interesting violinist, however unique, could not 
travel, The ripe productions of the greatest of musicians are out of 
her intellectual reach. At the subsequent concert, however, she not only 
showed that she could play Mozart’s quartet in D minor as well as she had 
already played its counterpart, by Haydn, inthe same key, but she roused 
the audience to enthusiasm in the adagio from Spohr’s ninth violin con- 
certo. To play Haydo and Mozart so as to satisfy their most fervent 
admirers is no small thing; but toadd Spohr—the great realist, whocould 
see the clouds, and imagine nothing above—was to earn a fresh claim for 
versatility, At the fourth concert Madame Neruda gained a new kind 
of victory, with Schubert's romantic and somewhat melancholy quartet 
in A minor (the “ Hungarian ")—playing on the same occasion, with 








Mr. Hallé and Signor Piatti, his grand trio in B flat (about which Schu- 
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mann talked so much rhapsody), and with Mr. Hallé, Beethoven's sonata 
in A minor (Op. 23). The last-named composer’s quartet in G major 
(Op. 18), and a quartet by Haydn (in C), at the concert after, provided 
for Madame Neruda not only an occasion again to show how 
thoroughly she could enter into the spirit of Haydn, but one to show 
how in Beethoven’s earlier works she could feel just as thoroughly 
at home with Beethoven. At this concert she played, with Mr. Hallé, 
Mozart's beautiful sonata in F (containing the variations in D minor)— 
administering to all who heard her a salutary lesson in natural and 
untormented phrasing. Next followed, on her last appearance, Madame 
Neruda’s greatest success, and also her only failure—if failure, where 
there was so much of excellent, it could justly be called. Anything 
more touching, refined, and beautiful than her reading of Mozart’s 
“ Orphean” (it has been aptly styled) quintet in G minor—the quintet 
of quintets—was never heard; anything more comparatively disap- 
pointing than her performance (with Mr. Hallé) of Becthoven’s well- 
known sonata dedicated to Kreutzer, could scarcely be fancied. But 
this merely proves that if we expect constant perfection we are likely 
to be deceived. In summing up, briefly, the effect produced upon us 
by Madame Neruda’s successive performances, we may say that she is 
the greatest and most accomplished lady-violinist in our remembrance ; 
but that she is still a dady-violinist. In Haydn and Mozart she is 
perfect; in the earlier works of Beethoven (whose two Romances, in F 
and G, by the way, she played at a morning and evening concert re- 
spectively, as well as we could dream of hearing them played), she is 
perfect ; in Mendelssohn she is showy and brilliant ; but in the larger 
and profounder works of Beethoven she is somewhat out of her depth. 
Criticism apart, however, she is a genuine artist, and an invaluable 
acquisition to the Monday Popular Concerts. 

We have already hinted that among the pianists before Christmas 
were Herr Pauer and Mr. Hallé. Herr Pauer produced, on one evening, 
a very marked effect by his vigorous and artistic execution of Schu- 
bert’s very difficult and very elaborate fantasia in C—the one in which 
the theme of the well-known song, “‘ The Wanderer,” is introduced. 
Mr. Hallé brought forward nothing that he had not previously given 
at these concerts, This gentleman’s execution is as exquisitely neat, 
as mechanically irreproachable, as ever; but his expression, as was 
shown more particularly in the sonatas of Schubert in B flat major and 
A minor, is becoming somewhat over-elaborated. He will not allow a 
phrase to speak for itself, but puts all, so to say, in “ fine language.” 
One might imagine that Mr. Hallé looked upon every simple melody 
(to quote Les Précieuses Ridicules) as ‘‘ du dernier bourgeois,” and strove 
his utmost to make it assume “le bel air des choses.” The other 
pianist before Christmas was a young lady, a foreigner, who attempted 
Beethoven’s so-called Sonata Pastorale (in D, Op. 28), and played it in 
a manner so closely resembling that of an imperfectly educated school- 
girl, that we withhold her name, and merely enter a protest against 
such exhibitions at high-class entertainments, as altogether out of 

lace. 
. The two concerts since Christmas have been interesting for more 
reasons than one. That conscientiously striving violinist, Herr Ludwig 
Straus, on each evening, led the quartets, with his accustomed zeal and 
ability. These were the glorious No. 1 (so-called, although, in strict 
accuracy, No. 3) of Beethoven, in F, and his still more glorious No. 9 
(No. 3 of the “ Rasoumowsky ” set), in C. Then we had for the 
twentieth time at least, the same composer’s famous septet in E flat, for 
string and wind instruments, about which Haydn thought so much, and 
Beethoven, affectedly, so little, while posterity, without reference either to 
Haydn or Beethoven, has proclaimed it “immortal”; and Mozart’s 
scarcely less familiar, and certainly not less beautiful, quintet in A, for 
clarionet and string quartet, in which Mr. Lazarus plays the clarionet 
part as well as he has ever played it—and he has played it 
often enough. On each occasion the pianist, Madame Arabella Goddard 
in accordance with what, in her case, isa time-honoured custom brought 
forward something never previously heard at the Monday Popular 
Concerts, On the first evening it was a grand fantasia by Wilhelm 
Friedemann Bach, eldest of Johann Sebastian. Bach’s twenty-one 
children, and most gifted of his twelve sons, the majority of whom 
were more or less musical. The second son, Philipp Emmanuel, is in 
the world's belief, after his father, the most celebrated who bears the 
honoured name; but this Philipp Emmanuel himself said of his elder 
brother, W. Friedemann, that he (W. Friedemann) represented their 
father better than all the rest of them put together (“ £r konnte unsern 
Vater eher ersetzen als wir alle zusammengenommen” ). The truth is, 
however, that Friedemann Bach was more richly endowed than 
industrious—that is, be it understood, compared with the people about 
him—for an idle “Bach” would have been something very far 
beyond a perseveringly diligent composer bearing any other name. 
Enough that H'riedemann Bach has left a great deal of music, much of 
which is in print, still more, possibly, in manuscript. What is known 
of him shows that he stands nearer to his illustrious father even than 
Philipp Emmanuel, of whom Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven (totally 





ignorant of Friedemann) knew so much, and whom they esteemed #0 
highly. Friedemann was the greatest organist of his day, and the 
greatest organ composer. What Madame Goddard selected as an 
example of his genius, was one of those works for the clavichord (now 

ianoforte) which have hitherto only existed in manuscript.* She 
had already played it at her pianoforte recitals, last year, toa more select 
(which may signify less numerous) audience; but the reception given to it 
by Mr. Chappell’s “2,000” or thereabouts, was heartier than could by 
any likelihood have been obtained from a “ fashionable” audience in 
the summer. The work itself, which we have no space to describe, is 
eminently remarkable; it not only foreshadows Haydn and Mozart, but 
occasionally even Beethoven. Unlike the organ music of Friedemann 
Bach, which bears so close a resemblance to that of his father, it is 
something quite new and distinct from the clavichord music of that 
great model—as new, indeed, for its time, as anything that ever came 
from spontaneously plastic genius. At the second concert, Madame 
Goddard played the magnificent “ Introduction, Fugue, and Sonata,’’ 
in C minor, of Woelf—another among the many neglected musical 
geniuses who have lived, and laboured, and produced comparatively in 
vain. ‘To Woelfl, however, about whom we hope to find some other 
opportunity of speaking, we have already cursorily referred; and all 
we can at present say of his sonata in C minor is that it was just as 
welcome and just as cordially received as the fantasia of W. Friede- 
mann Bach. Madame Goddard’s other performances were Mendelssohn’s 
sonata in D (No. 2), for pianoforte and violoncello, and W. Sterndale 
Bennett’s sonata-duo in A for the same instruments—in both of which 
her associate was Signor Piatti. Players better matched could not be 
named—in saying which we are paying the highest possible compli- 
ment to each. The sonata of our greatest English musician was 
especially interesting, as having been given for the first time at the 
Monday Popular Concerts—although it is now some eighteen years 
since it was written (expressly for Signor Piatti). A more finished, 
interesting, and engaging piece of its kind could hardly be named, The 
middle movement alone would stamp it is a work of genius. 

The vocal music at these concerts, though not invariably of the sane 
high order, or exhibiting the same commendable spirit of research, as 
the instrumental, was especially noticeable at the two performances under 
immediate consideration. The singer was Mr. Santley, who at the 
first concert introduced, for the first time, an Italian song by Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti (father of Domenico Scarlatti, the celebrated composer 
for the harpsichord)—* O cessate di piegarmi,” which Handel might 
have owned, and from which Handel unquestionably drew inspiration ; 
besides two of the most familiar songs of Schubert—the “ Praise of 
Tears” and “ Hark! the Lark.” When Mr. Santley sings, and when 
Mr. Santley sings such music, it must add to the attraction of any con- 
cert, however classical. 

At the afternoon performance on Saturday we shall once more hear 
Herr Joseph Joachim—with whose appearance, as of yore, the Mouday 
Popular Concert season attains its zenith. 

—— 


(From the “ Graphic,” Jan. 22.) 


The Monday Popular Concerts began after a short recess, on tho 
10th inst., and began in good earnest, by introducing three celebrities 
for the first time this season. Madame Arabella Goddard, Herr Straus, 
and Mr. Santley, the artists in question, have long been associated with 
Mr. Chappell’s enterprise ; and each received the welcome due to an 
established favourite. In addition to this personal interest, there was 
the interest of an important musical novelty. Madame Goddard played 
the fantasia by W. Friedemann Bach (eldest and most gifted of the 
great John Sebastian’s many children), which, at her last recitals, drew 
attention to the claims of a neglected genius. Friedemann scems to 
have been a strange character, one of those who stand very much in 
their own light, But his greatest misfortune, we fancy, was the name 
he bore. The public knew only one Bach, and having the music of an 
illustrious father, cared little for what was done by a group of clever 
sons. Hence, though Friedemann wrote much, comparatively few of 
his works were printed ; among those remaining in manuscript being 
the fantasia now under notice. The latter will do somewhat among 
English amateurs on behalf of the eccentric Halle organist. It will 
show, for example, that he had a vigorous fancy, graceful ideas, and a 
power of masterly treatment, such as belongs only to cultivated genius. 

oreover, there is in the work a curious anticipation of modern style. 
Music belonging to Bach’s period and less suggestive of it would not 
easily be found. For the benefit of our readers who are amateurs, we 
may state that the fantasia is now first published by Duncan Davison & 
Co., as one of a series of “ Revivals,” edited by Mr. J. W. Davison. 
How Madame Goddard played it there is hardly need to tell. Such 
difficulties as the music’presents were nothing to her facile and unerring 
fingers; while, as regards the composer’s ideas, Madame Goddard 





* It has just been published as No. 1 of a series of ‘ Revivals.” 
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invariably comes forward prepared to interpret whatever she undertakes 
with strict conscientiousness and high intelligence. The other works 
in the programme—upon none of which have we time to dwell—were 
Beethoven’s first (third) quartet; the same master’s septet (twentieth 
time), and Mendelssohn's sonata in D major, for piano and violoncello. 

At last Monday’s concert the artists already named again appeared ; 
and again there was a novelty for the pianoforte. This time Madame 
Goddard who is always “ prospecting,’ and turning up nuggets over 
which others have walked heedlessly, brought forward a sonata in C 
minor (Op. 25), by Joseph Woelfl, a man who came very near to 
being a great master, and who for that reason, perhaps, has had less 
notice than others less gifted. Mercury is obscured by its proximity 
to the sun; and Woelfli, along with Dussek and a goodly company, 
may have suffered because his genius challenged the inevitable defeat 
of comparison with the genius of greater men. Taking the sonata in 
C minor as a fair specimen of Woelfl’s music, he must be reckoned a 
composer of no ordinary gifts. It would seem as though the man 
resolved to show by means of one work the extent both of his science 
and hisfancy. The result proves his rich endowments, How masterly, 
for example, is the fugue with which, after a brief introduction, the 
work opens! Framed upon the strictest model of its order, this 
movement has all the energy, clearness, and fluency of Bach or Handel. 
As regards the quick movements of the sonata proper, their interest 
never flags; or, if it does so in the slightest degree, some bold or 
ingenious passage raises it again higher than ever. The adagio has a 
form of its own’; but none the less can it boast a distinctive beauty. 
Indeed, we regard the manner in which Woelfl here treats a single 
theme as among the best proofs of his skill. With such a work in 
hand, Madame Goddard was fairly on her mettle, but she conquered 
Woelfli as she has conquered every other maker of key-board difficulties, 
Her playing, like the composer’s genius, was equal to the fugue no less 
than to the fantasia, and to the fantasia not less than to the fugue. So 
wonderful a display of skill is by no means a common event; and we 
fear that even the Monday Popular audience failed to discerti half the 
marvel of it. In addition, Madame Goddard played, with Signor 
Piatti, Professor Bennett’s Sonata in A major for pianoforte and 
violoncello. We observe that this graceful and charming work was 
given in St. James’s Hall for the first time; and we wonder—not 
unnaturally, looking at its grace.and charm—why it was never heard 
befure. It would seem that English composers really have cause to 
complain ; for here, at all events, is the foremost of them, as represented 
by a great classical work, waiting twelve years for recognition. Shall 
we, in view of the enthusiasm Dr. Bennett’s sonata excited, hear it 
again and again? Put the question to any one of last Monday’s 
audience, and the answer would be—“ If not, why not?” We would 
gladly go through the five movements in detail; but it must be 
enough to say that our countryman’s work is, if beauty be the elizir 
vite of music, destined to immortality. The other works given at this 
concert were the third (in C major) of Beethoven’s Rasoumowsky 
quartets and Mozart’s popular clarionet quintet. Mr. Santley had to 
repeat Piatti’s song, ‘“ Swallow, swallow, flying south,” and also 
Seymour Egerton’s “ Go not, happy day.” 


—_o-——-. 


HAYDN'S SEASONS. 


The last great work of Haydn—not reckoning as great his final contri- 
butions to the eighty-three quartets—was given at the Oratorio Concert 
on Thursday evening week, in St. James’s Hall. Mr. Barnby has added 
another item to his list of good things done by thus reminding the public 
that Haydn wrote more than one oratorio. There was danger of the 
fact being overlooked here in London, where the Creation is attractive 
chough to form the sole representative of its composer's skill in the 
highest branch of his art. The neglect into which the Seasons has 
fallen is not difficult to explain. Haydn’s own remark, “ My Creation 
will endure, and, probably, the Seasons also,” may have been prompted 
by other than a sense of the latter’s inferiority as music. Nothing can 
be more obvious than the immense difference in the interest of the two 
subjects. Compared with the Creation, the story of the Seasons is as 
an every-day incident to some phenomenal occurrence. Moreover— 
and this, in England, means a great deal—the one oratorio is scriptural, 
the other not; to use Haydn’s own words, “ There, angels sing; here 
tustics.” But, though the cause of neglect is thus, in great part, 
obvious, the justice of neglect does not at all appear. As music, we 
hold the Seasons to be little inferior to the Creation; while as music 
adequate to its theme, it takes, in our opinion, much higher rank. In 
the Creation, Haydn attempted that which would have tasked the 
power and genius of Handel or Beethoven, The genial old chapel- 
master sitting down before the “finest and whitest possible” paper, 
with his hair elaborately dressed, his clothes showing “a degree of 
magniticence,” and the indispensable royal ring on_his finger, 





landscapes equally marked by idealism and minute fidelity to his sub- 
ject. His pictures are full of refinement, even the storm in “ Summer” 
raging after a decorous fashion ; while the men and women introduced 
are sentimental squires and dames playing at rusticity. Haydn’s genius 
was precisely adapted to the production of such a work. 

The Baron von Swieten, librarian to the Emperor of Austria, is well 
known to have suggested the Creation as a subject for musical treat- 
ment. To this gentleman we are also indebted for the Seasons. It is 
probable that Haydn needed no urging to undertake either task. In 
1790, seven years before the Creation, and eleven before the Seasons 
he spent some time in England, where the success of Handel un- 
doubtedly had great influence over him. Atall events, some such strong 
inducement must have been required for the writing of an oratorio at 
sixty-nine years of age. Haydn set to work after a fashion of his own; 
and, far more than in the Creation, anticipated that free use of the 
orchestra which is one of the canons of modern music. There is this 
difference, however, between Haydn and his latest suecessors—the for- 
mer is always tuneful and intelligible, the latter are rarely either. The 
lavish employment of instrumental resources in the Seasons has been 
frequently attacked. Zelter, Haydn's friend and correspondent, styled 
the work “a symphony with singing ;” another critic called it “in great 
part recitative with unusually rich accompaniments ;” and a third says 
that but for the choruses, the Seasons would consist merely of “ fatiguing, 
partially interesting pieces.” Of these commentators, the first and 
second exaggerate; the third misrepresents, after the fashion of the 
“ thoughtful” school which cannot be satisfied with Haydn's simple 
descriptiveness. In our view, Haydn's use of his orchestra in his Sea- 
sons is not only charming, but most happily suited to the character of 
the work. The master had to express the thousandfold individualities 
of nature, and “hence” wrote Mendelssohn’s father to his gifted son, 
“ I could as little endure to lose the crowing of the cock, the singing 
of the lark, the lowing of the cattle, and the rustic glee of the peasants 
as I could in nature herself.” ‘The choruses of the Seasons are fine beyond 
dispute. If not one among them be equal in breadth and grandeur to 
“The Heavens are telling,” there is not one unworthy of Haydn. The 
old musician seems to have determined that his last effort at choral 
writing should be among his best, and we have the result in “ Hark! 
the mountains resound,” “Joyful the liquor flows,” and the finale in 
praise of everlasting spring. 

Enough has been said to show that the revival of Thursday night 
was both interesting and important ; especially as Mr. Barnby gave the 
work almost in its entirety, omitting only the final chorus of “Autumn.” 
The performance was, on the whole, very fair, and might have been 
better had not Mr. Barnby adopted the prevalent fashion of taking the 
musie at a quicker speed than its composer intended. With Handel 
this practice does little harm, but Haydn’s delicate orchestration 
invariably suffers, The principal singers were Madame Sherrington, 
Mr. Byron, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, Madame Sherrington} was well 
suited in her music, and made a great success with the two beautiful 
airs, “() how pleasing to the senses,” and “ Light and life.” Mr, 
Byron appeared in place of Mr. Vernon Rigby at short notice, and his 
singing of “The traveller stands” obtained some of the warmest 
applause of the evening. In Mr. Lewis Thomas, we need hardly say, 
the trying bass solos had a conscientious and efficient interpreter. Mr. 
Thomas's rendering of the very different airs, ‘ Behold, along the dewy 
grass,” and “In this, O vain misguided man,” was exceedingly satis- 
factory. We could hardly expect the chorus to be quite at ease with 
such unfamiliar, and, in many parts, difficult music; nevertheless, a 
very fair success was obtained. Among the numbers best sung were 
“Come, gentle spring,” and “Hark, the deep tremendous voice ;” 
perhaps the most admirable examples of Haydn's choral writing in 
their different styles, Zelter’s description of the Seasons, quoted 
above, is but an exaggeration; the orchestral accompaniments, re- 
quiring much of the care usually bestowed on a great symphonic work. 
We cannot say they were faultless on ‘Thursday night, though, un- 
doubtedly, as much efficiency was shown as could be expected under 
our system of concert-giving, which permits but one band rehearsal, 
The audience, a large one, evidently enjoyed Haydn’s work greatly ; 
and, so far, there is no reason why it should again fall into disuse. 





Mountcu.—The parts of Herr R. Wagner's new effusion, Die 
Walkiire, are already given out. ‘The rehearsals, however, will not 
commence before the return of Mdlle. Stehle, who will be the Brun- 
hilde, but who is now on a starring tour. 

A Narrow Escare.—The new and magnificent building recently 
erected by the Musical Association, and opened with such ceremony by 
the Emperor himself, was very near destruction a few days since. A 
fire broke out in one of the cloak rooms, and for two hours defied all 
efforts to extinguish it. The great hall was so much damaged that it 





y 
appears the man fit for so mighty a work. But none could sketch the 
face of nature more gracefully ; and in the Seasons Haydn has given us 








cannot be used at present, The smaller hall fortunately escaped with- 
out any injury. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


HERR JOACHIM'S FIRST APPEARANCE. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
MORNING PERFORMANCE, 
THIS DAY (SATURDAY), JANUARY 29ru, 1870. 
To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 

QUINTET, in C major, Op. 29, for two Violins, two Violas, and 
Violoncello—MM, Joacuim, L. Rigs, Straus, ZERBINI, and 
PIaTTr .. ‘iy is we Be ae on a ae 

SONG, “ Ave Maria "—Miss BLANCHE COLE Pe ae ao 

SONATA, in A major (No. 2 of Hallé's Edition), for Pianoforte 
alone—Herr Paver .. rr as as oe <3 a 

SONG, “ The Star’s Message”—Miss BLANCHE COLE. ae 

TRIO, in B flat, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello—MM, 
Paver, Joacuim, and Prarti ; 

Conductor 


THE THIRTEENTH CONCERT OF THE TWELFTH SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 3lsr, 1870, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. ; 


Beethoven. 
Schubert, 


Mozart, 
Tours. 


; oe * .. Schubert, 
Mr. BENEDICT. 


Programme. 
PART I. 
QUARTET, in E flat, Op. 74, for two Violins, Viola, and Violon- 
cello, MM. Joacuim, L. Ries. Straus, and Piatt1 .. ots 
SONG, “ Vedrai carino,"" Miss BLANCHE COLE sai as os 
FANTASIA, in F sharp minor, for Pianoforte alone, Herr Paver 
PART II. 
CHACONNE,*for Violin alone, Herr Joacnim eo . 
SONG, ‘ Penitence,” Miss BLANCHE CoLE .. se ne aie 
TRIO, in C minor, Op. 1, No. 3, for Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Violoncello, MM. Paver, Joacuim, and Prattt “ oe 


Beethoven. 
Mozart. 
Mendelssohn, 


. Bach. 
Beethoven, 


Beethoven, 


Stalls, 5s.; —s 38.; Admission, 1s. Tickets to be had of Austin, 28, 
Piceadilly; Kerra, Prowse, & Co. 48, Cheapside; Hays, Royal Exchange 
Buildings ; R. W. Oxtrvimr, 19, Old Bond Street; and of Cuaprgit, & Co., 50, 
New Bond Street. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS 
WILL TAKE PLACE AS FOLLOWS : 
Mowpay, January 31, February 7, 14, 21, 28, March 7, 14. 


Seven Morning Performances will be given on SaturpAys, January 29, February 
5, 12, 19, 26, March 5, 12, the Subscription to the Sofa Stalls for which is fixed 
at £1 10s. 

Madame ARABKLLA GoppaRD will appear on Saturday, March 12, and Monday, 
March 14; Herr Paver on Saturday, January 29, and Monday, January 31; Mr. 
C€Haruus HALug on Saturday March 5, and Monday, March 7. 

+ Madame Scaumann is engaged for a limited number of Concerts in February and 
March, and will make her first appearance on Monday Evening, February 14. 

Madame Norman-Nervpa will make her last appearance on Saturday Afternoon, 
February 19. 

Herr Joacutu makes his first appearance to-day, and remains till the close of the 
season at Easter. 
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MARRIAGES. 

On the 22nd inst., at Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, by the Rev: 
Hugh Hathorn Wood, M.A., Rector of Pakefield, Suffolk, uncle to the 
bride, THomas Casz, Esq., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford—second 
son of Robert Case, Esq., of 70, Inverness Terrace—to ExizaBeTu 
Donn, only daughter of Professor Sterndale Bennett, of 88, Queens- 
borough Terrace, Kensington Gardens, No cards, 

On the Sth inst,, at St. Mark’s Church, Hamilton Terrace, by the 
Rev. Dr. Smith, ALEXANDER, eldest son of Samuel Nevill, Esq., of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, to Aticz, younger daughter of Frank Romer, Esq. 
of 20, Greville Place, St. John’s Wood, 

DEATH. 

On the 18th Dec., at Rio Janeiro, L. M. GorrscHax (aged 40), the cele- 
brated pianist and composer, born in Louisiana, U. S., and eldest son of the 
late Edward Gottschalk, Esq., of London and New Orleans; to the 
oy wey 5 sorrow of his brother and sisters, to whom he ever was 
the best of brothers—and deeply lamented by his inumerable friends 
and admirers, Foreign papers please copy. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Puzziep.—The instrument contains all the tones and semitones; it 
may, therefore, be played in any key. Of course two may be played 
together, provided they be of the same pitch. 
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‘‘ CHILPERIC.” 

E have all heard of the man whose last state, owing to an 
increase in the number and wickedness of the evil spirits 
within him, was worse than his first. At the beginning that 
miserable person was tenanted by only one devil ; but the one, being 
gregarious and liking the quarters, took seven others of a 
worse class, and made an infernal party. The narrative illustrates 
much. It has even a musical application, and to this we turn 
at once, foregoing all the obvious moralizings upon the easy 

descent of Avernus, &c., which the general subject invites. 

There was a time when the man aforesaid had no devil; and 
there was, also, a time when society knew not Offenbach. Society 
may have been, even then, far from musically pure, but—it knew 
not Offenbach. That is to say, it was free from the influence of 
one who, by uniting a certain form of art with positive absurdity 
and comparative indecency, not only degrades art in all its forms, 
but makes it attractive in its degradation. So far the past had 
the advantage of the present. M. Offenbach is with us ; his music 
is heard in all our public places (streets included), and Schneider 
is his prophetess. If the mischief were sure to end, as it began, 
with M. Offenbach, there would be less cause for crying out, 
‘‘ Life is short and artis long ;” and the art of music may survive 
the life of M. Offenbach. But mischief has always extraordinary 
vitality. Where one devil gains an entrance, seven others are 
pretty sure to follow. It was a foregone conclusion, therefore, 
that Offenbach, in possession and flourishing, would attract others 
more or less like unto himself. The result has borne out the 
conclusion. We have, at all events, M. Hervé. 

The question arises here, in what respect M. Hervé resembles 
his prototype. We answer,—In so far as he is unlike Offenbach, he 
is worse than Offenbach. The latter must be considered a genius 
in his way. At any rate he possesses the uncommon faculty of 
knowing what he can do, and sticking to it, There are rumours 
that, just as Mr. Buckstone is said to consider himself a great 
tragic actor spoilt by an erratic Fate, so M. Offenbach longs to 
appear in the character of a serious composer. We shall believe 
these rumours when they are verified, and not before. There is 
nothing in the man’s works to show that he is in danger of mis- 
taking his réle, and of producing music worthy a musician’s 
serious consideration. M. Offenbach will, doubtless, remain con- 
tent to pipe that Folly may dance ; and to derive his chief inspira- 
tion from Eros. So far, we have a certain respect for him. 





Moreover—and this increases our respect—he mixes only a low 
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form of art with the other ingredients of an Offenbachian cup 
He wears his colours (motley) on his sleeve, without seeking to 
hide them underneath the classic toga. Now let us turn to M. 
Hervé. This gentleman also comes to us hand-in-hand with 
Folly ; but, judging from some portions of Chilperic, he is not 
content simply to make folks laugh with (and at) him. He would 
ape the grand seigneur of music. He would take flight now and 
then, heedless of Icarus, into the pure atmosphere of high art. 
Hence there are passages in his music, the intention of which is 
obvious, and which jar strangely with the buffoonery of their 
surroundings. Against this development of Offenbachism it is 
needful to protest, because the precedent may be followed ; and 
there may arise a man both willing and able—which M. Hervé 
is not—to command the union of high art and folly. Heaven 
forefend this issue. We have no objection to Pan’s pipes when 
the show is Punch and Judy ; but it would be an incongruous 
thing for the hero of our peripatetic drama, to thrash his wife to 
the strains of Beethoven. Here, then, is something to be done: 
When M. Hervé, or anybody else, lifts his hand to drag real art 
down to the level of opéra-boufe, rap his knuckles, 

Against opéra-bouffe, pure and simple, we shall not preach, any 
more than we shall criticize its music. When M. Hervé, in Chil- 
peric, is not ambitious, his lively strains help to laughter; and 
after all nonsense has its use. Nonsense has, also, its sphere—to 
which it should be kept. 

ee 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

Last Monday’s concert, if it gave rise to unavoidable disappointment, 
showed the strength of Mr. Arthur Chappell’s company, and the sound 
principles on which he conducts his enterprise. ‘The “star” was 
absent, but the programme was, nevertheless, unchanged. A telegram 
received from Manchester, certifying that Madame Norman-Neruda 
was prevented by indisposition from travelling, was circulated in the 
hall, but, while announcing the bane, proclaimed an antidote. It 
stated that Herr Straus would undertake Madame Neruda’s duties, and 
he himself be replaced by M. Zerbini, Herr Straus is one of the most 
capable and widely-read players of the day. Nothing good comes amiss 
to him, and to everything he does justice. The programme offered no 
novelty, and on that account, perhaps, most certain to be enjoyed. 
This is peculiarly applicable to Schubert’s quartet in A minor, but 
recently made patent to the general public, since, often repeated, now 
thoroughly admired and loved. Nor does Beethoven’s “ serenade trio” 
need to be dilated upon. Least of all would the Sonate Pathétique have 
borne a single word had it not been entrusted to Mr. Frederic H. 
Cowen, yet unused to public playing, though a composer of acknow- 
ledged talent and still greater promise. The extraordinary effect 
made by the symphony brought out at his own concert a few weeks 
ago must be fresh in the memory of our readers. The heartiness 
with which Mr, Cowen was received, was a testimony to the reputation 
of the young composer, while the applause at the conclusion of the 
sonata may also be taken as a recognition of his ability in the highest 
branch of his profession. He was joined by Herr Straus in Mozart’s 
B flat sonata (not the one composed for Strinassacchi) for piano and 
violin; and Miss Edith Wynne—more at home in Schubert’s fine 
song, ‘‘ The mighty trees bend,” than in Elvira’s trying aria, “ Mi 
tradi,” from Don Giovanni—was the vocalist of the evening. Mr. 
Benedict was the accompanist. C. 





WE are glad to learn that Mr. W. H. Cummings has recovered 
from his recent severe indisposition. He has been singing in 
various parts of the country during this week, with the usual 
success ; his recovery seems, therefore, perfect. 

NAaTionaL Cuorat Socrety.—All the music at the concert on 
Wednesday was by Mendelssohn. ‘There was the Hymn of Praise 
and Walpurgis Night, and between these great works, sacred and 
secular, one of the } aad Motets composed for the Nuns of the Trinita 
di Monti at Rome. To this very interesting performance (con- 
ducted, as usual, by Mr. G. W. Martin), we shall return next week. 

Werar.—Mad. Pauline Lucca will appear one night next month at 
the Grand Ducal Theatre, and afterwards sing at a Court Concert. On 
the first of next month, too, Mad. Viardot Garcia, accompanied by 
her pupils, will arrive in this pleasant little capital, where she“proposes 
making a stay of three months. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Winxpsor.—The following is from a correspondent :— 

“Dr. Crotch’s oratorio, Palestine (words by Bishop Heber), has 
been given in the Town Hall, by the Choral Society. The vocalists 
were Mrs, I]. Barnby, Messrs, Large, Huot, and Briggs. Mr. G. A. 
Griesbach was principal violin and Dr. Elvey conducted.—Mr. Montem 
Smith has given a lecture on “Ballads” at the Institution, —A 
‘Literary and Musical Evening’ took place on the previous Tuesday.” 

Luanartu.—The Carmarthen Journal of the 21st says:— 

“The Church Choir celebrated their annual concert, on Thursday 
last. Miss Walters commenced with a performance on the harmonium, 


which was followed by a song from the choir, under the leadership of 
Mr, J. 8. Evans.’ 

Narsertu.—We read in the Carmarthen Journal as follows :— 

“ A concert was given at Tavernspite National School-room, on 
Tuesday evening, by the Lampeter Velfrey Church Choir, in aid of 
the Haverfordwest Infirmary. The vocalists were Miss Kate Lewis, 
Miss Minnie Reynolds, Mr. James Frizell, Mr Walter Reynolds, Mr. 
Williams (Hill), Mr. Bowen, and Mr. Venables. Mrs. Frizell and Miss 
Reynolds presided at the piano. ‘here was a very large attendance, 
and the programme was got through in such a manner as to elicit the 
loudest applause.” 

BrruincuamM.—The committee of the Amateur Harmonic Association 
have just issued their fifteenth annual report. From it we gather the 
following particulars :— 

“Society makes steady progress ;—has performed during 1869 these 
works :—Schubert’s Song of Miriam, Mendelssohn's ‘ Hear my Prayer’ 
and ‘Lord, bow down,’ Benedict’s Richard Ceur-de-Lion, Spohr's 
‘God, Thou art great,’ Mozart’s Mass No. 1 and ‘Ave verum,’ 
Haydn’s Mass No. 1, Gade’s Erl-King’s Daughter, and Smart's Bride of 
Dunkerron, besides several minor works ;—Mr. Loram chosen librarian 
vice Mr. Kimberley resigned ;—number of members, 182 ;—forty-three 
rehearsals during the year, average attendance 74 ;—larger attendance 
necessary ;—orchestra to be erected in Masonic Hall; finances fourish- 
ing, balance in hand being £64 8s. 7d.;—members invited to take part 
in forthcoming festival.” 

Mancuester.—The Prodigal Son was heard in the Free Trade Hall, 
on Thursday week, and a local critic thus assesses its merits :-— 


“ After hearing the Prodigal Son, we have no hesitation in asserting 
that it is destined to secure a place in the catalogue of good and noble 
music. That its composer has made a vast step in advance of any- 
thing he had previously accomplished no one will deny, any more than 
they will doubt his ability to rise to yet greater heights. We believe 
nothing superior has been produced in Lingland since the death of 
Mendelssohn. The learning and carefulness of the patient student are 
quite subordinate to the truly devotional spirit which prevails through- 
out. There is not the slightest approach to pandering to popular 
ignorance—no departure from the canons of propriety and good taste, 
and no absurd introduction of meaningless glitter or vapid prettiness, 
The orchestral accompaniments are in themselves a series of pictur- 
esque illustrations. There is scarcely a number which has not some 
striking effect, and yet, with all the novelty—with all the evidence 
there is of originality and varied inventive power, no extravagance or 
waste of force is noticeable in the whole composition. We have 
already indicated the excellent character of the performance. We 
believe, indeed, that Mr. Sullivan himself expressed great surprise 
at the advanced state of the rehearsals and intelligent appreciation of 
the members of the choir when he first heard them, and also that last 
night the efforts of the ladies and gentlemen, in the orchestra, were 
certainly not less gratifying to him, than the enthusiastic cheers of the 
audience.” 

BiesinaHam.—Our own correspondent has transmitted us the 


following :— 

“Mr, Harrison’s concert on the 19:h was highly successful, if we 
may judge by the audience that filled the Town Hall and the satisfac- 
tion with which every thing was received. The artists were Mdlles. 
Tietjens, Vanzini, and Scalchi, Signori Tagliafico, La Rocea, Tito Mattei, 
and Herr Stockhausen, with Signor Bevignani as accompanist. The 
great German prima donna, who has returned from Hamburgh in mag- 
nificent voice, besides being encored in each of her pieces, was twice 
called after ‘The Minstrel Boy,’ evoking a perfect furore. Herr 
Stockhausen (son of the famous Madame Stockhausen, who enjoyed 
such renown many years since) created a decidedly favourable impres- 
sion by his artistic singing ; but ‘ Adelaide’ (which had been set down 
for Mr. Sims Reeves, who was absent through indisposition) was not 
best calculated for his voice, although transposed to meet the require- 
ments of the occasion. The programme was in the main composed of 
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things more or less hackneyed, and beyond this needs no remark 
except that its original dimensions were somewhat abridged in conse- 
quence of the numerous encores. Madame Norman-Neruda, who 
made so great an impression recently on her first appearance here, is 
again announced, with Mr. Hallé and Mr. Sims Reeves for February 4th; 
a fortnight later, Madame Schumann, Herr Joachim, Signor Piatti, 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, and Mr. Vernon Rigby are engaged. 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan's Prodigal Scn is in rehearsal by the Choral 
Society ; but particulars have not yet been announced. Of all these 
matters, more anon.—Burron or BirmineHaM.” 
Eprxsuneu.—In the Daily Review of the 21st appears the following :— 
“ Yesterday afternoon, Professor Oakeley gave one of his interesting 
organ performances in his Class-room, Park Place. There was a large 
and attentive audience. The following selection was played :— 
“Andante from the Suites Francaises and Fugue in E major, Bach; 
Andante from 1st Symphony in C, Mozart; Five Variations on an origina 
Theme, for Organ, Hesse ; Adagio cantabile, and Menuetto e Trio (Septuor)» 
Beethoven; Andante, from an Offertoire for Organ (Jn Memoriam), 
Lefébure-Wely ; Chanson Orientale, Schumann ; Overture, Athaliah, Handel. 
“ At the close of the performance, which was heartily applauded, the 
Professor stated his intention to give, on that day week, a sketch of 
the music to be performed at the approaching Reid Commemoration 
Concert,” 


—— a 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
Tue “ Seasons,” 
The Daily News speaks thus of Haydn’s lass great work, in its 
notice of Mr. Barnby’s concert :— 


“ Haydn's Creation, beautiful and masterly as it is, has somewhat unjustly 
superseded, in public performance and in general estimation, his subsequent 
work, the Seasons. As with Mendelssohn’s Hlijah and St. Paul (with the 
difference that these works stood in inverse order of production), the one has 
overshadowed the other to an extent scarcely justified by preponderance of 
merit. Few things in musical art are more remarkable than the beauty and 
freshness of the two great closing works of Haydn's long and active career— 
the Creation, completed when he was 66, and the Seasons at the age of nearly 
70. Full of genius, power, and beauty as is the earlier oratorio, it scarcely 
anywhere realizes the grandeur and sublimity of its subject—one, indeed, 
which would have required a Handel ora Beethoven to illustrate. In the 
Seasons, however, the religious element is but occasional and partial, and the 
characters are human, instead of, as in the Creation, angelic. The slight 
dramatic action which is included in the version of the text of Die Jahreszeiten, 
based on Thomson’s poem, by the Baron von Swieten (who also prepared the 
words of the Creation, and is otherwise associated with the biographies of 
both Haydn and Mozart), deals with the feelings and sentiments of rustics ; 
whereas, in the Creation, as already said, angels are supposed to be personified. 
Moveover, that tendency to the literal and the descriptive which is beneath the 
aignity of the one work is felt to be far more justifiable and appropriate in the 
other. On any high principles of art-criticism, therefore, the Seasons must 
almost inevitably be preferred to its precursor, although, perhaps, equal genius 
and power are manifested in both. ‘That such genial freshness of thought and 
brightness of fancy should be retained to the age of nearly 70, is, as already 
said, among the wonders of art-history; another instance being that of 
Auber, whose Aéve d’Amour was brought out at Paris, last December, its 
composer being now just approaching his 88th year.” 


The opinion of the Sunday Times is thus expressed :— 


“The music we shall hardly be expected to go through in detail; there are, 
however, some of its general features which repay attention. One such is the 
important work the orchestra has to perform throughout. The nature of the 
subject, perhaps, led to this ; owing to the absolute demand for picturesque 
writing. But it is worthy of notice how thoroughly Haydn comprehended the 
necessity, and how successfully he met it. Such a thing was new in his day. 
The orchestra of the period was strictly subordinate to the voices; and any 
notion of reversing this state of things would have seemed rank heresy. But 
Haydn had all his life been free from the trammels of precedent ; and with 
him to see a thing desirable was to attempt it. Hence the prominence of 
orchestral writing in the Seasons. We need not discuss the success of it. 
Haydn was not the Turner of tone-painting (there are many would-be Turners 
now a-days, but all they achieve is a splash of colour, in which neither form 
nor design can be made out); he was able, however, to convey his meaning 
in a few simple and graceful touches. This he does all through the Seasons. 
His most descriptive passages never call forth a sense of incongruity ; and 
many of them are so happy that we stand amazed at the results obtained by 
such apparently obvious means. Another of the noteworthy features in the 
Seasons is the graudeur and beauty of the choral music. How much of the 
latter quality, for example, do we find in ‘Come, gentle spring,’ one of the 
most elegant specimens of part-writing ever given to the world. In ‘ God of 
Light’ we haye dignity and power of a high order, which, however, are 





excelled in ‘Hark! the deep tremendous voice.’ The latter is a masterpiece 
of descriptive writing, because sufficiently descriptive without falling into the 
error of being too literal. In the chorus of the hunters, and that of the 
vintners, Haydn seems absolutely to revel with the subject. The result 
brings the scenes illustrated before the eyes with a vividness which is itself 
the highest praise the master could receive. Worthy of all that has gone 
before is the glorious finale, ‘Then comes the dawn.’ It marks, to use words 
applied to another great production, a worthy effort, worthily achieved. We 
must leave the solo pieces to speak for themselves; that we may express a 
hope of hearing Haydn's latest oratorio as frequently as it deserves. There 
is no cause at all adequate for the neglect it has received ; and to this fact 
Mr. Barnby’s performance has called a degree of attention which may end 
in something like an act of justice.” 


“* CHILPERIC.” 


Here is the opinion of the Daily News as to M, Hervé's latest opéra- 
bouffe :-— 

“ Chilperic is distinguished from the Offenbach productions by s more 
ambitious style throughout. Indeed, Chilperie in many parts is real opera 
rather than opera-bouffe, and there is as much sentimental music in it as in 
Meyerbeer’s /Zuguenots. We may mention the chorus of Druids, the solo 
of the high priest Divitiacus, and many of the pieces sung by M. Hervé and 
Miss Muir. The result may be a certain amount of heaviness, at variance 
with the character of the production ; but it certainly raises the standard of 
the work, and even enhances, in a great degree, the effect of those lighter por- 
tions with which burlesque should be naturally associated.” 


On the same subject the Daily Telegraph says :— 


‘‘ The story will not interest, but the music may. It is much more preten- 
tious than that which M. Offenbach is in the habit of writing, and, to our 
thinking, has much less of the vis comica. M. Hervé’s ambition and his un- 
questionable facility lead him into imitating the tricks of grand opera, and 
from this serious, although exaggerated, style, he plunges, as by an effort, into 
the quick, bright, piquant dance melodies for which his rival is celebrated. It 
is right to add that M. Hervé writes cleverly for the voice, and scores with 
the hand of a master.” 


All of which to us—proceeding, be it understood, from such com- 
petent authorities on musical matters—is utterly inexplicable. 


The Observer of Sunday last, in a notice of the Monday Popular 
Concert of the 17th inst., has the following :— 


‘On Monday last the concert-room was crowded to welcome the reappear- 
ance of Madame Arabella Goddard, who is now, as she always has been, by 
far the greatest attraction of the season. Her first performance was a sonata 
in C minor for the pianoforte alone, composed by Woelfl; her second was W. 
S. Bennett’s sonata in A major for pianoforte and violoncello, the latter instru- 
ment being played by Signor Piatti. The sonata by Woelfl was introduced 
for the first time at these concerts. It is a work of great merit, and deserves 
to be better known. It is long since any of Woelfl’s music has been revived 
for public performance. The intrinsic value of this piece was greatly increased 
by the superb play of Madame Goddard. The duo by Professor Bennett is 
one of his most delightful compositions, full of grace, sentiment, and refine- 
ment, and both performers well deserved the applause which greeted them.” 


The Standard speaks thus of W. Friedemann Bach’s fantasia and its 
performance at the concert of the 10th inst. :— 


“ Although the programme of the first concert after Christmas was strictly 
according to pattern, it yet contained the elements of novelty—for as such 
must be considered the fantasia for pianoforte, composed by Friedemann Bach, 
one of the many sons of John Sebastian, all renowned as celebrated musi- 
cians, although none of them possessed the talent of their great ancestor. 
The fantasia in A consists of four movements—the first, partaking of the 
nature of a prelude, contains several bravura passages and arpeggios ; the 
second is a graceful allegretto in E. minor, the third a quaint moderato, and 
the fourth a rondo in A major, affording the executant an opportunity for great 
digital display. In fact, the whole work shows that the composer must have 
been a most expert performer, and it excites our astonishment that in days 
previous to the influence of the great Haydn, such dexterity had been acquired 
as to enable a composer to pen such passages as abound in this fantasia. 
Scarlatti, it is well known, was accused of calling to his aid more than 
‘mortal powers,’ when he wrote and executed his violoncello duos with his 
friend Francephilli, but we never heard anything against the Bach family, who 
were proverbially pious. Of Madame Goddard’s rendering of the work on 
Monday evening, it is scarcely possible to speak in too flattering terms. Her 
touch, command over the tone of the instrument displayed in alternate power 
and delicacy, her splendid phrasing and accuracy of execution were all most 
delightfully exhibited, and the applause which greeted her on the conclusion 
of the fantasia testified to the success with which she introduced it to the 
Monday Popular audience. The fantasia has, we believe, been once before 
played from an old MS. copy, but on Monday evening the edition lately 
brought out by Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co , of 244, Regent Street, was 
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for the first time placed on the desk of the pianoforte. It assists greatly the 
study and performance of the work, both from its clear type, and the accurate 
marks of expression which are introduced.” 

About the sonata for pianoforte and violoncello, played by Madame 
Goddard and Signor Piatti, at the concert following, the Stan?ard 
writes as follows :— 

“The Sonato-duo by Professor Bennett, which adorned the second part of 
the programme, is one of his most delightful compositions—full of grace, 
sentiment, and refinement, and withal so cleverly constructed that it stamps 
its author as one of the greatest living composers.” 

_——_oO-—— 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Wootwicu.—An extremely good performance of the Messiah took 
place on Tuesday evening, in the recreation room of the Garrison, 
under the direction of Mr. Smyth, bandmaster of the Royal Artillery. 





nature of their robes sometimes puts to shame the less ample folds of the 
preacher. In parish clerks, again, the district is rich; and we venture to 
predict that if these estimable functionaries could be gathered together in ono 
room and ordered to repeat the Athanasian Creed, each remembering that he 
is (or is considered to be) the mouthpiece of the congregation, the result would 
be a general demand for monotonic recitation. The musical arrangements 
are scarcely less quaint. Atyries are sung to the most extraordinary speci- 
mens of so-called Church music, with variegated accompaniments ; while in 
one church in Lambeth this favourite opportunity for musical display is only 
taken advantage of after the tenth Commandment, the petition after the 
others being relegated to the ordinary mumble. In attitudes, the aspect of 
some of the congregations would present a study worthy of a Hogarth; while 
if there is another point in which the South is unequalled, it is in the dismal 
character of its solitary church bells. 

From such a choice locale, with all the furrowed lines charaeteristic of the 
“use of the last three hundred years” stamped unmistakably on the brow of 
each member of the deputation, did the Camberwell magnates go forth last 


‘he chorus and band numbered over 200 performers. The prices of | Week on their pilgrimage to Winchester House. Accustomed for the past 


admission, ranging from three pence to half-a-crown, brought the 
concert within reach of all, from commandant to the drummer, ‘I'he 
solos were sung by the Misses Siedle, Mrs. Sallenger, Sergeant A. 
Mansfied, J. Smith, C. Buckland, Grenner, E. Mansfield, and Mr. 
Harley Vinning, in a manner, for the greater part, worthy all praise ; 
and air after air was loudly applauded by the crowded assemblage. 
Trumpeter J. Bent’s obbligato, in ‘« The trumpet shall sound,” created 
a favourable impression. The whole performance gave satisfaction, 
and the Hospital has received a welcome addition;to its funds. To the 
exertions of Mr. J. Smith and the artists engaged, all of whom have 
received the thanks, and deservedly so, of the committee, this was 
mainly due, 
ee Pe 
THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER AND THE 
CAMBERWELL PARISHIONERS. 
(From the “ Choir,” Jan, 22.) 


Setting aside the fact that Camberwell plays an important part in a 
popular drama at one of our metropolitan theatres, and that it is a region 


dear to the hearts of omnibus passengers, we question whether the majority of 


our readers have ever bestowed much thought upon the highly classic locality. 
Henceforth, however, it will be celebrated in ecclesiastical history, as having 
furnished the first problem which Dr. Wilberforce has been called upon to 
solve since his translation to the See of Winchester. In the diocese of Oxford 
the Bishop was well known as a ready and successful arbiter in all disputes 
between priests and people, or to speak more correctly we should say between 
people and priests, for the quarrels are generally begun by the former, and it 
was therefore only natural that the parishioners of this southern suburb 
should refer to his lordship a grievance which they found almost too heavy to 
be borne. Clearly does their conduct illustrate the truth of the saying that 
“fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” and we cannot help thinking that 
the sound common sense which fell from the Bishop's lips combining so 
thoroughly the suaviter in modo with the fortiter in re, must have caused the 
irascible local Bumbles to wish that they had settled their squabbles at home 
instead of venturing within the portals of Winchester House, but to Cxsar 
they elected to go, and to Casar they went, and we can only express our 
earnest hope that they were satisfied with the result. 

In order to give a fair idea of the facts of the case which, from the strong 
expression of opinion it evoked from the Bishop, has more than a local interest, 
it will be well first to call attention to the state of the church in the neighbour- 
hood. Here, as in the majority of the South London parishes, vestrydom has 
until recently been the chief power. ‘The mere mention of chanting the 
psalms has been sufficient to raise a storm in a tea cup on which local orators, 
who are in the habit of talking themselves hoarse until the small hours of the 
morning, have dilated with enthusiasm, while the introduction of a surpliced 
choir in the place of the mixed body of ladies and gentlemen who occupy the 
organ loft, has been regarded with that intense horror which can only be 
accepted as the proof of an extremely ill regulated mind, and of a chronic 
state of colour-blindness. Anything in the way of ritual has, in the sunny 
south, been a thing unheard of except-in a few notable instances. The vest- 
ments have, it is true, been numerous, but the chief variations permitted have 
been in the shape of the testimonial black gowns presented at correct inter- 


vals to favourite pastors, by the ladies of their flocks. In the arrangement of 


the buildings equally strange customs prevail, and we have heard of four 
churches within a short distance of each other in which the chancel, or the 
apology for it, is placed respectively at the four points of the compass. The 
architecture is, as a rule, decidedly “‘ nondescript,” or to adopt a happy phrase 
from a recent publication, “ Ebenezeresque.” Proprietary chapels, over the 
buying aud selling of which there is occasionally no slight tumult, are to be 
seen dotted about in this favoured neighbourhood, while there is scarcely a 
church which is not well fitted with the Bishop of Winchester’s abomination— 
“ galleries.” In the supply of that erratic class of ecclesiastical functionaries 
—vergers—there is the utmost liberality; while the fashion and flowing 


thirty years to regard their diocesan as a far-off star in the ecclesiastical firma- 
ment, the worthy men suddenly awoke to the fact that the wearer of lawn 
sleeves is at times capable of d ding to the ground and of talking 
to men like a man. Thus, when they poured forth their woes into the Epis- 
copal ear, drawing touching pictures of the agony of being compelled to drop 
their offerings in a bag instead of placing them in a plate, enlarging on the 
evils of “‘intoning,” and condemning the use of the surplice, the Bishop met 
them at once in the most soothing manner by assuring them that he saw that 
it was a fear for the future more than an objection to the present mode of 
conducting the service which had excited their anxiety. His Lordship then 
proceeded to defend the practice of intoning where the clergyman is capable of 
a musical recitation, and he explained, in the most distinct manner, the 
advantages arising from it, viz.—that the voice can be more easily heard, 
and that it marks the distinction between the utterance of the clergyman when 
he is acting as the mouthpiece of the people in praying to or praising God and 
when he is addressing his own words to men. The question of Bags versus 
Plates is one which does not fall within our province; but it may be well to 
add that the Bishop spoke very pointedly in favour of the Weekly Offertory. 
Thus ended the two hoursand a half which the aggrieved parishioners of St. 
Giles’s, Camberwell, spent with their Ordinary. 

On the importance of the Bishop’s outspoken defence of the choral service 
especially when its rarity in the district is remembered, we need hardly say a 
word; it was simply what might have been naturally expected; but, if we 
may point a moral to adorn our tale, it is to express our hearty thanks to his 
lordship for having so emphatically taken the bull by the horns, and removed 
by a little explanation the cause of the grievance under which these persons 
were suffering, thus suggesting how many similar troubles might be overcome 
by a corresponding course of action on the part of ether members of the Epis- 
copal bench. Ignorance and misconception are the great evils against which 
we have to contend, and well will it be for the English Church when each one 
of her Bishops devotes himself to their removal after the manner of the Bishop 
of Winchester. 





—)—— 


Shuber Silber across “ Chilperic.” 

If a house “crowded to suffocation ” be a sign of success, nothing 
could be*more successful than M. Hervé’s Chilpéric on Saturday at the 
Lyceum ‘Theatre. At what time the performance terminated we are 
not in a position to say. At twelve o’clock the house was still crowded, 
the “suffocating” point still maintained, and still an act to come. 
Several songs and dances had been encored; but if the work had been 
performed without interruption, the representation, notwithstanding the 
vivacity of M. Hervé, would still have been intolerably long. Chilperie 
is just one of those pieces which could only see the light in France, 
where a people, accused of restlessness and levity, submit to a despotic 
government, a rigid system of administration, five-act tragedies in 
verse and five-act farces in prose. Chalpéric is only a three-act farce ; 
but it is set to music; and the music, dances, and endless talk make up 
a whole seldom equalled for wearisomeness. Chilpéric may be compared 
to human life—* of which,” says Bossuet, in his letter to Father Caffaro 
on dramatic performances, “inexorable wearisomeness constitutes the 
very substantial.” It is the “ inexorable wearisomeness ” which left to 
itself might drive us all to religion, that dramatist and actor, with 
diabolical perversity, seek to dispel; for which reason dramatist and 
actor are accursed; though to this rule, there are, of course, exceptions. 
Bossuet would never have held that the three gentlemen who a 
Chilpéric to the English stage had lost all hope of salvation. Indeed, by 
reason of the “inexorable wearisomeness” which, instead of dispelling, 
they promote, he would have looked upon them as already numbered 
among the blessed. Hervé, like Wagner, writes his own opera books ; 
nothing, we fancy—not even the interposition of his translators—could 
save him from the anathema of the Church. He absolutely succeeds 
from time to time in dispelling the wearisomeness of his owa piece. 
Chilpéric is not only a three-act farce buta three-act historical farce ; 
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and not only a three-act historical farce but a three-act historical farce 
of a period beyond the sympathy, interest, and knowledge of the 
majority of English playgoers. Chilpéric, Pharamond, Clovis, are names 
and nothing more to the majority of English playgoers. If every man 
who entered the Lyceum on Saturday had been asked by the check- 
taker— What was Chilpéric ?"—nine-tenths would have been unable to 
give any answer, while of the remaining tenth more than one-half 
would have replied, “ It is a burlesque opera by Hervé.” 

The work opens, like Norma, with a chorus of Druids. Here, all 
resemblance between Hervé and Bellini comes to an end. No, there 
is another point of similarity:—Chilpéric, like Pollio, becomes en- 
tangled with two women, Frédégonde, a peasant girl, whom he appoints 
mistress of his wardrobe, and Galsuinda, a Spanish princess, whom he 
ultimately marries. ‘The duet of recrimination between Frédégonde 
and Chilpéric, when the separation takes place, reproaches are ex- 
changed, and presents returned, reminds us of a similar duet between 
Norma and Pollio. It is good all the same, the effect being heightened 
by the dancing of Chilpéric—advancing, retiring, and gesticulating all 
the time that Fi édégonde upbraids him. 

M. Hervé was originally intended for the Church, which adds piq- 
uancy to the funinseparable from his grotesque but expressive gestures, 
and from the reckless style of bis dance-music. The music of Chilpéric is 
throughout as rhythmical as dance-music can possibly be. It is often 
melodious, and one or two of the concerted pieces (especially the 
quartet for Chilpéric, Frédégonde, Brunehaut, and Sigebert) are bust- 
ling. But itis in the finale that M. Hervé (like the great composers 
of serious and comic opera) loves to strike his blow. The umbrella 
finale of the first act, in which Chilpéric and his courtiers are surprised 
by a storm, and that of the second when Chilpéric and courtiers dance 
the cancan, are models of the opera-bouffe, as cultivated at the Folies 
Dramatiques, Both were received with enthusiasm, and repeated. 
We have heard the sestet in the Lucia encored, also the last move- 
ment in the Mose in Agitto; but never until Saturday did we hear 
two finales encored in the same opera. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that in Lucia none of the characters dance the cancan, 

Let us add, to prevent misconception, that this dance, of which so 
much hasbeen written, and which deserves the ill-repute attached to it, 
is executed with propriety at the Lyceum. The essence of it here is 
not indecency, but grotesqueness, heightened by a certain impertinence 
of gesture. It is not a dance in which a mother would wish her girls 
to be instructed ; but as performed at the Lyceum, there is no reason 
at all why she should not take them to see it. 

M. Hervé made a hit as Chilpéric. He is full of droll humour of a 
sympathetic kind. M. Marius, who played the peasant Landry, 
Frédégonde’s lover, produced also a favourable impression. His body 
seems made without bone, and he telegraphs with all his limbs. 
Native talent, too, was adequately represented, Miss Emily Muir, in 
particular, achieving a decided success as Frédégonde. Miss Muir is a 
good singer and acts with much spirit. Orchestra good, ballet good, 
scenery good, costumes good. Dhaver Silver. 


a | 


EPICHARMUS THE INVENTOR OF COMEDY.* 


The origin, shrouded in the obscurity of the early middle age, of the modern 
drama has exercised the patience of generation after gencration of antiquarians 
in every country of Europe. It is still uncertain to what extent the Mysteries 
and Miracles of the fourteenth century were a new invention, or were directly 
descended from the Roman theatre of the fifth century. There are “ convul- 
sionists,” in literary history as well as in geology, who like epochs without 
antecedents. To others nothing begins to be; all is progress and development. 
“Lord Dundreary” derives in a right line, through Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 
from the Chester Mysteries. The miracle-plays are but the Christianizing of 
the popular farces which survived the regular drama on the wreck of the 
theatres, by the barbarians, in the sixth century. Every larger municipal 
town had its theatre, in which, to the last, Plautus might be occasionally seen. 
But Plautus carries us back already to B.c. 200, and to the Greeks, of whom 
Plautus was confessedly a copyist. Mounting upwards we ascend rapidly 
through the New, the Middle, and the Old Comedy. But comedy and tragedy 
—the drama altogether—is exclusively Attic. “If any Greek in ‘a distant 
part,” says Plato, ‘‘ has written what he thinks a passable tragedy, he posts 
off with it to Athens. If it succeeds there, he is secure of a reputation wide 
as Greece.” The Attic stage, and the Festivals of Dionysus at Athens, were 
the nursery of the comic drama of Europe. The nursery only, not the birth- 
place; for this we must go one stage further back. Doric, not Attic, was the 
native dialect of comedy. ‘he earliest Attic writers of the “old comedy” 
drew their inspiration from abroad. Chionides and Magnes professed to build 
upon the foundation of the Megarian pantomime. It is in Epicharmus, of 
Doric Megara, that written comedy acknowledges its ancestor and inventor, and 





* Leben und Schriften des Koer's Epicharmos, nebst einer Fragmenter 
sammlung. Von. Aug. O. Fr. Lorenz. Berlin: 1864. 





the era of its birth accordingly is between 480-500 B.c. Epicharmus had no 
predecessors, no models. He has been copied and adapted by many followers, 
but had himself none to copy. Beyond Epicharmus the tradition of the comic 
stage does not ascend. 

What was Epicharmus? How came he to invent comedy? What are his 
plays like? These are questions of classical scholarship, but also of an interest 
wide as literature. Of course they are questions only to be answered from the 
plays themselves. Epicharmus, though not so prolific as M. Scribe, was no 
less fertile than writers for the stage usually are. But time has engulphed 
it all—all save about three hundred scattered lines, which have floated like so 
much wreck to the shore of our modern age. Of these three hundred lines 
some thirty or forty are suspected as spurious ; that is, though found quoted 
from Epicharmus, are thought not to have been written by him. At least as 
many more are o corrupt that their meaning is conjectural. For these and 
other reasons there remain barely two hundred lines out of which the classical 
paleontologist may attempt to reconstruct a living image of the first comic 
poet, whose ‘ works,” in the Alexandrine recension of them, filled ten volumes. 

This desperate undertaking was attempted six years ago by a German philo- 
logian, Herr Lorenz.* The three hundred lines require about as many pages 
for their elucidation. At first sight, we could not help suspecting these pro- 
portions of having something to do with professorial book-making. We were, 
therefore, agreeably surprised to find that very little could fairly be set down 
to this common sin of monographs. Even the first chapter, on “the Doric 
Drama,” though it did but go over again ground thoroughly beaten by K. 0. 
Miller, forms an indispensable prologue. The Life of Epicharmus had been 
well worked up by Bernhardy in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopddie, but some 
few gleanings were still left. If Herr Lorenz anywhere indulged in super- 
fluities, it was in the fifth chapter, in which, for want of materials, the growth 
of comedy was traced hypothetically. On the whole, we close his treatise with 
a satisfied conviction how much can be inferred from how few data, how certain 
the process of restoration is, and how clear is the line which, in historical 
philology, separates sound induction from fanciful suggestion. 

Epicharmus was worth pains, for he was a very remarkable man. The 
inventor of comedy could hardly have been other. Epicharmus was no mere 
droll who set himself the task of amusing a ribald populace and a luxurious 
soverign. He had appropriated all the best philosophical thinking of his age 
—the age of Xenophanes and Heraclitus. He, and probably his father before 
him, had been taught in the schools of the Pythagoreans, even if he had not 
known Pythagoras himself. More than this, Epicharmus was himself an 
original and powerful thinker, though he has not given his name to a particular 
system of opinion, Ennius entitled 2 Pythagorean didactic poem, Eptcharmus, 
and one Alcimus wrote an essay (not extant) in which he tried to show that 
Plato’s Dialogues had drawn largely from Epicharmus’ comedies. So much 
we may assert of him, even if we do not (like Lover) ascribe to him a philo- 
sophical poem, Of Nature, on precarious evidence. Though the allusion in 
Plato is jocular, yet even in that passage (Thectet, p. 152) it is not without 
significance that Homer and Epicharmus, on the one side, are set over against 
Protagoras, Heraclitus, and Empedocles on the other. * 

The invention of comedy demands the very highest gifts of mind, and especially 
this broad and philosophical knowledge of human nature. For the invention 
of comedy is not merely the invention of intrigue and plot, and its dénouement, 
drawn to a climax through a succession of scenes, of laughable situations, and 
ridiculous contrasts of character. It is all this, but itis much more. All true 
jesting, as Jean Paul says, implies depth of character; moral indifference 
annihilates the distinction between jest and earnest, and in such a soil they 
cease to be, It is only experience, ripened by reflection, which enables us to 
see that the follies and errors of mankind have not merely a ridiculous side, 
but that they are so many indications of a one-sided undeveloped nature—that 
they spring from mental deformity, the consequence of a cramped education 
and a defective experience. No comic writer has attained greatness who has 
not placed himself on this platform. This witty irony which sympathizes with, 
and pities and understands, its victim, is the very rarest of intellectual gifts. 
Mockers, scoffers, persifleurs—Aristophanes and Lucian, Swift and Voltaire— 
belong to another, and an inferior, type. Rabelaisian laughter is compounded 
of vulgar elements, and all its philosophy consists in referring men’s acts to 
selfish and sensual motives. Its satire is a sneer, and the acmé of its wisdom 
is to deny the existence of virtue. 

__ True comic genius is the opposite of this. Its sportive laugh is directed, not 
in bitterness against human nature, but against its foibles. It pays the highest 
homage to virtue, tending always towards an ideal perfection. It is of the 
utmost significance, then, that ‘‘the first of comic poets,” as Plato styles 
Epicharmus, was a man of thorough philosophic culture. Only such a one 
was capable of opening the true vein of comedy. Of course the inventor of 
comedy owed much to suggestions and opportunities. Educated, if not born, 
in the Sicilian Megara, he was familiar from childhood with the broad forms 
of popular wit and street chaff. Of all the Doric towns, Megara distinguished 
itself by its turn for coarse banter and practical joke. Here, from of old, the 
Bacchus festivals were celebrated with all the wild license of the vintage 
season, with the personalities, the repartees, the home thrusts for which the Doric 
race and dialect were famous. ‘The mimes and the murmurs, and the proces- 
sions of the jolly Comaste, in their harlequin dresses of many colours, were 
here at home. The waggon for a stage, the cork-tree bark for a mask, the 
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adventures of Dionysus the wine-giver for a subject, the song and dance of the 
ants for paniment—the materials of comedy were all ready to hand. 
All that was wanting was the master-mind to weave these elements into one 
whole, to exalt the charivari of October to the dignity of poetry. We can 
easily imagine—certainly we cannot prove—the upward steps by which a 
genius and a training like that of Epicharmus advanced from rude farce to the 
true conception of comedy. We can imagine him in his mythological travesties 
—in Pyrrha and Prometheus, or Hebe's Wedding—giving the reins to his 
youthful exuberance, and lashing out on all sides strokes fair and foul upon the 
civic notabilities, where, as in a small town’ like Megara, everybody knew 
everybody. As he became conscious of his powers, he removed to a larger 
sphere, to Syracuse. This city was then at the moment of its greatest splen- 
dour. Under Gelo and Hiero, Syracuse stood at the head of the Greek world. 
It was the most populous, the most wealthy, and the most civilized city in 
which the Greek tongue was spoken. If more refined wit and greater caution 
were here required, at least an audience was obtained capable of appreciating 
them both. Along with wealth and civilization followed, of course, luxury and 
vice. The bourgeois of Syracuse was notoriously fond of good living and the 
pleasures of the table. It is to this that we owe the preservation of a large 
part of the few scraps of Epicharmus which the grammarians have preserved ; 
they contained out-of-the-way words—the names of peculiar Syracusan dishes 
or cakes. But the Syracusan loved good talk along with his good cheer. The 
lively, cheerful, chatty temper of the Greek Sicilian was almost proverbial. It 
did not forsake him even under the worst of tyrannies—that of a debauched 
Roman Pr 1. “Mung tam male est Siculis, quin aliquid facete et 
commode dicant,” says Cicero. Under Gelo, provided you did not touch upon 
home politics, no doubt there was a free career for the dramatic sartirist. And 
Hiero was the munificent patron of genius of every kind, but especially of poets. 
This was the very sphere for the comic drama, and all that was wanting was 
the poet. Epicharmus came, and created comedy. To this man was given 
the eye to see that underneath the rough repartee and rude witticism of the 
common man there lies a deep principal, which prevades all life; that these 
are but the ill regulated outbreaks of an ideal necessity, which is ever prompting 
to place the bad and the imperfect in sharp contrast with the excellent and 
the perfect. Vice is not the direct object of comedy. Vice is the object of 
satire; it is not laughable. To have been the first to seize this point of view 
is to have been the inventor of comedy. This is the invention which is 
associated for ever with the name of Epicharmus. 
—_—)—— 
WAIFS. 

Parisina has failed at Venice by reason of indifferent execution. 

Herren Joachim and Rubinstein have been playing in Dresden. 

M. Offenbach has gone to Vienna, where he will direct Vert- Vert. 


Madame Adelina Patti has gained a new triumph at St. Petersburgh 
in Linda di Chamouni. 

I Diritti di Antore says there are 927 theatres in Italy, distributed 
among 690 towns and communes. 

The Hague municipal council has voted 15,000 florins as a subven- 
tion to the theatre for the present year, 

Madame Marie Sass has signed an engagement to sing in St. Peters- 
burgh during October and November next. 

The Paris theatres, concert-rooms, &c., received during December 
1,914,441 francs, 

_M. Battu, a violinist of distinction and father of Mdlle. Marie Battu, 

died last week in Paris, 


an at the Crystal Palace to-day, is Beethoven’s in F 
0. 8). : 











M. Pasdeloup definitely resigns his connection with the Théatre 
Lyrique, on February 1st. 


Herr Joseph Joachim makes his first appearance for the season to- 
day, at the Saturday Popular Concerts, in St. James’s Hall. 


Mr. Leigh Murray, the justly celebrated actor, died suddenly on 
Monday week in his 49th year. 


The reported dismissal of M. Georges Hainl, chef d’orchestre at the 
- Ore, is contradicted. His engagement has, in reality, been 
enewed. 


Mdlle. Luisa Cari (Louisa Carey), the young American contralto, 
has been engaged by M. Strakosch for the approaching tour in Ger- 
many with Rossini’s Messe. 


Weare glad to hear that it has been decided to give Mr. Frederic 
Cowen’s symphony in C minor at one of the remaining Crystal Palace 
concerts this season. 

The municipal council of Nantes have refused a subvention to the 
theatre ; but, at the same time, have appointed a commission to 
examine and report on the matter. 





Signor Randegger will conduct a performance of Sullivan's Prodigal 
Son in St. James's Hall, some time during February. Mr. Sims Reeves 
is engaged. 

We (Fun) readin acontemporary that it is proposed to give all railway 
— a musical pitch. We are for pitching them overboard alto- 
gether. 


The best conducted people to be met with anywhere in London are 
the members of the Sacred Harmonic Society, when under the direction 
of Sir Michael Costa, at Exeter Hall.—Punch. 


The Emprees Eugenie gave a luncheon on Monday week, after 
which an unpublished work by an unnamed author was performed. 
This definite news is from La France Musicale. 


The Birmingham Festival committee have finally decided not to per- 
form the Prodigal Son. On this we simply remark that the Birminghim 
committee appear not to know what is good for themselves. 


Mr. Benedict is, we are informed, at present busily engaged with his 
oratorio, St. Peter. The first part is said to be nearly completed. 
‘The oratorio, as our readers are aware, is to be given at the Birming- 
ham Festival in the autumn of the present year. 


The festival at Bonn, in celebration of the hundredth anniversary of 
Beethoven’s birth, is to take place in August, and to last three days ; 
during which time the most important of the master’s works will be 
performed. 


The last concert of the Paris Conservatoire had in its programme 
these works:—Choral Symphony, Beethoven; Romance from Symp- 
hony (Za Reine) Haydn; “Ave verum,” Halévy; Overture (Der 
Freyschiitz, Weber. 


M. Pasdeloup’s latest programme was this :—Symphony in D major, 
Mozart; Andante from 5th, and Fugue from 9th quartet, Beethoven ; 
Symphony, Reformation, Mendelssohn; Intermezzo, Lachner; Over- 
ture, Flying Dutchman, Wagner. 


Several musicsellers in Strasburg and other French towns on the 
German frontier, have been prosecuted for selling German editions of 
French works. They were fined, and rightly served, for the brain 
labourer is worthy of his hire. 


A correspondent writes us word that Miss Geraldine Somers has been 
most successful in her tour with Miss Kate Gordon. The Waterford 
Chronicle says:—‘‘ Miss Geraldine Somers’ fine contralto voice was 
heard with much effect in the opening of ‘ Ti prego,’ and in Handel’s 
recit. and aria, ‘ Lascia chio pianga,’ Miss Somers showed executive 
powers of a high order.” 


The Italian Opera is being rather roughly handled in Philadelphia. 
The papers says it has a {miscegenation chorus—that Maretzek has 
nothing to do with the management of the affair, but that it is “ run” 
by an Italian gentleman of the name of Levy. Can this be so? We 
( Watson) admit that it is possible, for we have heard the name of Levy 
before. 


Miss Rose Hersee has been singing at St. Louis lately with the Parepa- 
Rosa troupe. St. Louis Times speaking of the performance of Fra 
Diavolo, thus writes about Miss Hersee :— 


“She makes an admirable Zerlina, and while confirming both in vocal and 
dramatic ability all that has been said about her, evinces even more talent than 
we expected.” 


The man who, when a lad, helped to dig the grave of Mozart, and 
who, in 1852, pointed out that unhonoured receptacle, died lately in 
Vienna. The following conversation is said to have taken place 
between him and the driver of the hearse :—‘‘ Are there any carriages ?” 
Not one. “ Whom have you there, then?” “A chapel-master.” “Oh! 
these musicians, they are poor fellows. I see that I shan’t receive @ 
kreutzer.” “TI believe you, I have not even had a trifle for drink.” 


Mr. Santley’s first Provincial Concert Tour began at Brighton, on 
Monday evening. Concerts have been given during the week, at 
Bristol, Bath, Chester, and Warrington. A concert is announced at 
the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, for this evening. Associated with 
Mr. Santley are Madame Sinico, Miss Annie Edmonds, Signor Voli, 
Herr Wilhelmj, and Madame Arabella Goddard, with Mr. Sidney 
Naylor, as pianoforte accompanist. The managing director of the tour 
is Mr. Edward Murray. 


M. Raphael Felix has organized the following company wherewith 
to give a series of opéra-bouffe performances during next season in the 
United Kingdom :—Mesdames Schneider, Pradal, Monnier, Daguy, 
Descamps; MM. Carrier, Beckers, Tayau, Desmonts, Petit, Leroux, 
Bury. Chef d’orchestre, M. Vizentini. The repertory includes la 
Grande Duchesse, Orphée aux Enfers, Barbe-Bleue, La Périchole, and 
Les Deux Aveugles. 
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Musio natH Nor aLways Cuanms.—M. Gresland, a manufacturer of 
Paris, is owner of a large piece of land, on which he has established 
his works and taken up his residence. The City of Paris owns the 
adjoining plot, and has fixed a school there. The authorities made 
openings looking upon the other's premises, which he at first paid no 
attention to, never imagined that they would prove a nuisance: but 
the three hundred children assembled learn to read by singing alto- 
gether a monotonous tune, extremely disagreeable to him. M. Gres- 
land, in consequence, brought an action against the Prefect of the Seine 
to cause the openings to be closed, and the Civil Tribunal has now 
given its sanction to that course, and ordered the city to pay a fine of 
50f. for each window made. 


We read the following in the Daily News :— 

“Ts there a cure for the venom of a snake? Hitherto we know that the 
bites of venomous snakes have formed the despair of medical science. Reports 
from Australia, however, assure us that Professor Halford has discovered a 
remedy in the injection of ammonia. Two instances of success are recorded from 
Victoria. In one case an hour and a half had elapsed before the application ; 
in the other, thirteen or fourteen hours—yet both ended in rapid recovery. We 
are so accustomed to hear some infallible cure for hydrophobia, which proves 
to be no cure at all, that we read this with reserve; yet the reports are so 
persistent, that they deserve attention.” 

Why not try injections of ammonia in hydrophaic cases ? 


A correspondent of the Gaulois, speaking of a delay in the first per- 
formance ct Froufrou at Rome, tells us that in the “ Eternal City” 
there is not one censor, but three censors—a censor for politics, a censor 
for religion, and a censor for costumes and morality! If each of these 
censors could have his own way, very little of any piece submitted to 
them would be left. But, fortunately, the political censor thinks the 
religious censor absurdly strict; the religious censor has no patience 
with the severity of the political censor ; and both object to the excessive 
prudery manifested by the censor for costume and morality. In short, 
each of the three censors is controlled by the other two, and Froufrou 
would have passed without correction or protest, and would have been 
produced without delay but for an accident which obviously concerned 
the censor for costume: at the last moment the heroine’s dresses had 
not arrived.— The Graphic. 


The following slashing criticism appears in Watson :— 

‘Mr. Wm. Bergé was the organist and his performance was very mediocre. 
He treats the instrument as he would a cast-iron piano, and thrashes it 
unmercifully. Under his hands it has neither grandeur nor sweetness. 
His extemporaneous performance was unworthy of a dull school-boy. It was 
without form, totally deficient in imagination, a stringing together of 
common-place subjects, half Italian s¢retti and half polkas, and none of them 
amounting toa melody. The beginning had no reference to the end, nor the 
middle to either. His attempted delineation of a storm was but a tempest in 
a tea-pet, and could only be recognized as an elemental war through the me- 
chanical appliances, which he uses very badly. His combinations are rarely 
effective, and never beautiful ; his modulations are awkward, and his resources 
in harmony very limited; his use of the solo stops is generally ineffective, 
from the fact that sufficient support is not given by the left hand, which is 
constrained in consequence of the pedals only being used as a double to the 
little finger and rarely, moving independently. Sometimes, of course, in 
points d’orgue, he trusts himself to an independent bass, but rarely other- 
wise. It is idle to call this organ-playing, it is time that the public should 
ask themselves, when they hear such a jumble of pointless crudities,—' What 
does it mean? Is it music?’ And when they hear a tremendous hopping 
and jumping crash, in which the harmonies are so mixed up that the sequence 
cannot be distinguished, and the sound gasps instead of rolls, they shall say, 
‘Is this the grandeur of power, or of a muddle, a row, or a racket ?’” 


The transplantation of Mr. Balfe’s Bohemian Girl to the city from 
which that most cosmopolitan of damsels originally sprang, has recalled 
an incident which occurred during the rehearsals of his Puits d’Amour 
at the Opéra Comique in 1843. ‘his, by-the-bye, being the only opera 
by the English composer known to French journalists, is coolly put 
down by them as being the last he wrote. A Parisian’s world is 
bounded by the boulevards. At the time that the “puits d'amour” 
was being dug, M. Auber was much interested in the career of Madame 
Anna Thillon, and obtained for her an engagement to play the chief 
character. The post of honour was the post of danger. The heroine 
has to leap into the putts which gives its name to the piece, and the 
considerate maestro was sorely concerned lest the prima donna should 
break some bones in the “ well of love.” There were mattresses galore, 
but M. Auber was not satisfied ; he so worried every one concerned, 
that at last the stage-manager lost all patience, and cried out, « Well, 
if you are so much interested in Madame Thillon, you had better try 
it yourself.” No sooner said than done. ‘I'he Director of the Conserva- 
toire was at that time under sixty ; with the impetuosity of youth, he 
leaped into the well, and “came up smiling”—only to meet other 








smiles, however, which were dangerously significant. Among the 
scoffers was Madame Thillon’s husband, to whom the composer said, 
Tam still not at all convinced about Madame’s safety; she is much stouter 
than I am. Now you are of about the same size: if you jump in and 
are not hurt, there will be no cause for fear.” The husband did as he 
was bid—as husbands always do—and that gay young spark, the author 
of Un Réve d’ Amour, had the laugh on his side after all.— Zhe Graphic, 


Five times in the course of the twenty-four hours are the faithful 
Turks summoned to prayer by the (generally blind) Muezzin ; the first 
time a little after sunset, next at nightfall, then at daybreak, further at 
noon, and, finally, when the sun begins to decline. There are, how- 
ever, two other calls to prayer besides, during the night, to rouse persons 
desirous of performing supererogatory acts of devotion. A little after 
midnight is the time fixed for the first of these two calls, which is 
therefore called « Ulah.” We quote Mr. Deutsch ( Quarterly Review, 
Art. “ Islam,” p. 843) :— 

“ May be, some stray reader remembers a certain thrill on waking suddenly 
in the middle of his first night on Eastern soil—waking, as it were, from dream 
to dream. For there came a voice, solitary, sweet, sonorous, floating from on 
high through the moonlight stillness—the voice of the blind Muezzin, singing 
the Ulah, or first Call to Prayer. At the sound whereof many a white figure 
would move silently on the low roofs, and not merely, like the palm and cypresses 
around, bow his head, but prostrate, and bend his knees. And the sounds 
went and came, ‘ Allah Akbar. . . Prayer is better than sleep, . . . 
There is no God but He. He giveth life, and He dieth not. . . . 
Oh! Thou Bountiful. . . Thy mercy ceaseth not. . . . My sins 
are great, greater is Thy mercy. . . ~ I extol His perfection. . . . 
Allahu Akbar!’” 

And this reader may have a vague notion of Arabic and Koranic 
sound, one which he will never forget. 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated Paper contains the following eulogistic 
notice of Mr, and Mrs. Howard Paul, who are now starring in the 
States :-— 

“ Although both of these artists are of the same race—the dominant Anglo- 
Saxon—they are nevertheless of different countries, and come from either side 
of the great herring-pond, denominated, in common parlance, the Atlantic Ocean. 
Mr. Paul was originally an American, although whether he now calls himself 
one or not, it would be hard to say, as his reputation was first made, to a 
large extent, in England. Being naturally of a wandering disposition, and 
finding himself at a loss to obtain a female partner for life, of a corresponding 
genius to his own, he set out upon his travels in search of one. Finally he 
brought up in Great Britain, where, as Fortune would have it, he found the 
very lady he was in search of—his present spouse. He is frankly to be con- 
gratulated upon the good luck that attended his search. Rarely indeed have a 
husband and wife so admirably suited each other in public, and of course in 
private life. Admirable actor and actress as each of them are, they have both 
a rare musical organization, thoroughly adapted to the line of eccentric comedy 
in which Howard Paul is so perfect a master and his lady so thorough a 
mistress. Indeed, as a comic vocalist, it would be difficult to name an actor 
who may be ranked as the gentleman’s equal. At the same time, from their 
mutual assistance they are enabled to present the public with a much wider 
and larger range of character than any single artist—did he possess four times 
the versatility of the elder Mathews—could possibly do. Since their former 
visit to this country they have been ‘ starring’ throughout England, and have 
now returned here with an added list of theatrical characterizations, which has 
at once stamped their success in the city where they have lately appeared, 
and which will very certainly be warmly received in New York, where they 
have left so agreeable a memory of their vivacity, their talent, and their capa- 
bility of entertaining an audience, by what may be termed, without flattery, 
their unrivalled skill in personal eccentric comedy.” 


There appears to be want of harmony among the congregation of St. 
Mary’s Church, Dumfries. One of the Scotch papers says that Provost 
Harkness lately resigned his office as conductor of the choir, and Mr. 
Wright was appointed in his place. On last Sabbath morning Mr. 
Wright appeared at the precentor’s desk; but unfortunately for him 
there was also present, in the choir-seat, Mr, William Kerr, formerly 
a member of the choir, along with a number of male and female 
juveniles, who, it was presumed, were to assist in the singing. The 
psalmody in St. Mary’s Church has hitherto been led by a harmonium, 
but on Sabbath last the instrument was not used. When the minister 
gave out the 43rd Psalm verse 8, commencing “ Oh send Thy light forth 
and Thy truth,” Mr. Wright gave the key-note and commenced to sing 
“Invocation,” but here Mr. Kerr and his young friends—for reasons 
best known to themselves—struck up ‘‘St. Ann’s.” The struggle be- 
tween the two parties is described as having been very distressing. At 
length, Mr. Wright, seeing he had no chance of competing against such 
terrible odds, desisted, and the others sang on till the psalm was finished, 
but at such a pitch that their own voices could not do more than ‘‘tip” 
the higher notes. Several members of the congregation in the mean- 
time picked up their bibles and left the church, and the minister took 
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his seat in the pulpit, unable evidently to control his own feelings. It 
seems a melancholy business altogether, but it is perhaps as well that 
the minister has a difficulty in controlling his feelings, for possibly he may 
in a rash moment turn the whole party out of his church, and get on 
without singing until the rival performers have adjusted their differences 
outside the sacred edifice. 





CartsrvnEe.—Herr Haitzinger, a once celebrated tenor, died lately, at 
the advanced age of eighty. 

Brussers.—A new opera by the Baroness de Maistre will shortly be 
produced at the Théatre de la Monnaie. The fair composer superin- 
tends the rehearsals herself. 

Bonn.—The musical library of the late Professor Otto Jahn is offered 
for sale. The price is fixed at ten thousand thalers.—Great preparations 
are being made to celebrate, becomingly, Beethoven’s centenary, in 
August, 

yo ee programme for the Forty-Seventh Musical 
Festival of the Lower Rhine, which, as announced in last week’s 
number of the Musical World, will take place here at Whitsuntide, 
under the direction of Herr Franz Lachner, is, at length, definitely 
settled. It will comprise, on the first day, Beethoven’s Missa solemnis 
and Sinfonia Froica; on the second day, the same composer’s grand 
“ Leonore Overture,” and Handel’s Deborah; and, on the third day, 
a miscellaneous selection, vocal and instrumental. 

Sr. Pererssurcu.—Herr Ferdinand Hiller conducted at the fifth 
concert of the Russian Musical Society. The following was the pro- 
gramme on the occasion :—‘ Fingal’s Cave Overture,” Mendelssohn ; 
Violin Concerto, Max Bruch (Herr Auber); Ferdinand Hiller’s Over- 
ture to Schiller’s tragedy of Demetrius; Adagio for Violin, Hiller; 
“Perpetuum mobile,” Paganini (Herren F. Hiller and Auber); and 
Symphony No. 3, in E flat major, Beethoven. Herr Ferdinand Hiller 
was most warmly received and enthusiastically applauded.—Meyer- 
beer’s Prophéte was lately produced at the Russian Operahouse, Mdlle. 
Lawrojsky particularly distinguishing herself as Fides. 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Cuappei. & Co.—Reinecke’s Three Sonatinas, Op. 47; Reinecke's Three Sonatinas 
Op. 98; “ Sctnes d'Enfants,”’ Op. 124, par Stephen Heller. “ The meeting of 
the waters,” “Elfin Shoon,” and “The Tyrolese evening hymn,” for the 
pianoforte, by W. S. Rockstro. 

Asnvown & Parry.—Mozart's Miscellaneous Pianoforte Works, edited by Walter 
Macfarren, Nos. 1 to 32 inclusive. 

Merziter & Co.—‘ The friend we had at school,” song, by W. T. Wrighton; 
**Margorie’s Almanack,” and “I stood once more by the old church stile,” 
ballads, by Madame Sainton-Dolby. ‘ What do the angels dream of, mother?" 
semi-sacred song, melody by Charles Gounod. 

Meruven, Simpson, & Co. (Dundee) The lang awa’ ship,” arranged to an old 
Scottish melody by W. N. Watson. 


|THE ABBESS,” sung by Miss Anyox, and “FLY 


4 ba ORPHEUS QUARTET can be engaged, on 

moderate terms, for Institutions, Public and Private Concerts, &c., &c., on 

= ~— possible notice, Address—Mr, ALrrep Pinson, Secretary, 46, Regent 
‘eet, W. 


‘HE SURREY CHORAL SOCIETY. For Ladies 


ard Gentlemen. ALt Saints Scnoot-room, Westmoreland Road, Walworth, 
(near Surrey Square, Old Kent Road, 8.E.) Conductor, Mr. Leonard Walker, 
Accompanist, Mr. H. W. Little, Jun. Secretary, Mr. A. Lloyd, L.D.S., R.C.S, 


R. ORLANDO OHRISTIAN (Baritone) 


may be engaged for Oratorios and Miscellaneous Concerts. Address — 
Nelson House, Slough. 


MADAME MONTSERRAT (Contralto) is open to 


Engagements for Concerts, Oratorios, &c, For terms and particulars re- 
specting Lessons, &c., address — Madame Montserrat, 45, Tavistock Crescent 
Westbourne Park, W. 


F H. COWEN’S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 
‘ 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
“TWILIGHT REVERIES’ (two numbers). Dedicated (by desire) to H.R. 1H. 
the Crown Princess of Prussia oxo eve ove eee eee ove we 
“FAIRY FLOWERS.” Morceau de Salon eve eve eco eee wo & 
“NOCTURNE”... ove ooo ove ose eve ove eve 














VOCAL. 
SONG, “ LOVE'S REPLIES” <o oo ees ee eco ee wee SB, 
DUET, “TIS SWEET IN THE SHADE OF THE LOFTY TREES”... 4s, 


Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, London, 


“TITTLE WILLIE,” by Jutes Beyepicr. This 

4 charming new song (by the popular composer of “ Rock me to Sleep ") is 
now being sung with distinguished success by Miss Epita Wrnne. Price 4s., and 
may be obtained for 25 stamps from the publisher, Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, 
Regent Street, W. 








LIKE A BIRD,” sung by Miss Ferrant, two of the most beautiful of Henxay 
Smart's new songs, are published, 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street (sent free by post for 19 stamps each). 


| RINLEY RICHARD’S MUSIC for the PIANO.— 

THREE NEW MORCEAUX DE SALON for Piano. ‘‘La Vivandiere," 
“ L'Etoile du Soir,” and ** Thy Voice is Near.” “ Of these pieces it is sufficient to 
say that they are in the masterly style with which the public are already so well 
acquainted, and that their success is a matter of certainty."— Vide JUustrated London 
News, Jan, 22. 3s. each, free by post, 19 stamps each.—London: Ropert Cocks & 
Co., New Burlington Street. 


ARL LUINI’S NEW MUSIC for the PIANOFORTE. 

J —LES GARDES DU ROI, in the form of a Military Movement. “ It is full 

of fire and warlike character, and cannot fail to give general pleasure."— Vide /lus- 

trated London News. Free by post 19 stamps.—London: Published only by Rosert 
Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. Order of all Musicsellers. 











Adbertisements. 











THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferran, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace 
Hyde Park, W. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching oe voles, and removing affections of 
e thro 


at, 


4s maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


Sias OR ROMANO (from Naples) begs to inform his 

Friends and Pupils that he has arrived in town for the season. All communi- 
cations respecting Singing Lessons for the Stage or Concert-room to be addressed 
to his residence, 6, Maddox Street, Regent Street. 








ISS ANDROMEDA OXLEY (Soprano). For En- 
gagements, and Lessons in Singing and the Pianoforte, address — Miss 
Oxley, 7, Adelaide Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


Miss BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communica- 


tions respecting Engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bessie Emmett, to be 
addressed to Mr. J, TENNISLLI CaLKuy, 12, Oakley Square, N. W, . 








D'ALMAINE & CO.'S 
NEW WORK UPON THE ART OF 


TUNING 
THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM, 


Wherein the chief requisites for making a Good Tuner are clearly illustrated by 
Scales, Trials, etc., upon both systems, new and old, 


BY AN EMINENT TUNER. 
Price One Shilling. 


London: D’ALMAINE & CO., 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, WALMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W. 
Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
And of all Book and Musicsellers. 


NEW SACRED SONG 
FOR BARITONE, CONTRALTO, OR MEZZO-SOPRANO, 


66 ” 
THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD, 
WORDS FROM PSALM XXIII. 

Music by J. MILES BENNETT. 

KEY Eb MAJOR. COMPASS FROM Bg TO FR 
Price 3s. 

“ The musie finely expressive of the words.” 

London: Cramer & Co (Limited), 201, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG, 
“MY BONNIE SOLDIER LAD,” 
Composed by T. AVANT. 
Price 3s, 
London : Duxcax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Published This Day, 
“HOW BEAUTIFUL IS PRAYER,” 
SACRED SONG. 
The Words by Mrs. M. V. ABBOTT. 
The Music by W. H. HOLMES. 


Price 3s. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Published This Day, 


GALOP DE CONCERT, 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par J. HEINRICHSON. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“PDLEIN DE DOUTE.” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and trio, 
Rondo brillante. Comp and icated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 


London: Lansorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


THE ART OF SINGING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOiIOn, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A Orivellian method upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRaNKLEIN, and those of other successful pupils. 
Full Music Size, 7s. 


London: Hammonp & Co. (late JuLiien), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 














Just Published in New York, 
CHARLES OBERTHUR’S 


THE SIXTY-FIRST PSALM 
(EXAUDI DEUS), 
FOR SOLIS AND CHORUS, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS OF ORGAN AND 
HARP (OR ORGAN ALONE). 
ENGLISH AND Latin Worps. 
Score, 48. ; Harp part, 2s, 6d. ; Chorus parts, each set, 2s. 6d, 
Copies to be had in London of Novetto & Co., 1, Berners Street. 


VOCAL TRIO BY H. SMART, 


“THE SUNBEAM,” 
TRIO, 
FOR SOPRANO MEZZO-SOPRANO AND CONTRALTO. 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN, 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


ce “* 
LANDIER WALTZ,” 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by PAUL SEMLHER. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


TO HENRY MATHEWS, ESQ., STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


“LAUGHING WATER” 
(MINNEHAHA), 
MORCEAU POUR PIANO, 
Par HK. A. SYDENHAM. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“SUNSHIN BF,” 
MARSHALL HALL BELL’S NEW SONG. 


‘“‘SunsHing” was rapturously encored when sung at the composer’s c t 
Miss Robertine Henderson, and is published, price ad by Say ne 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

















The Silver 
Trumpets 


PLAYED AT 


OT. PETER’S, ROME, 


DURING THE 


RECENT FESTIVALS. 


88. 
As, 


For the Pianoforte 


9 " Duet 


For the Organ, with Pedal 
Obbligato ' 


For the Harmonium 








LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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ALBERTO RANDEGGER'S 
Hew Voral IMusic. 


Silvery Christmas Bells, 
(In D and F,) 

Sung by Madame RUDERSDORFF, 
Mdme. EMMELINE COLE, Miss JULIA ELTON, 
Mr. LEWIS THOMAS, ete. 

PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


The Quiet Life. 


(ODE TO SOLITUDE, BY POPE.) 
Sung by Mr. LEWIS THOMAS. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 


Only for One (in E flat and F), 
(WORDS BY MISS FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL.) 
Sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE, 

Mdlle. VANZINI, Mdlle. DRASDIL, ete. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 

















Child’s Evening Prayer. 
(WORDS BY COLERIDGE.) 
Sung by Mdlle. DRASDIL & Miss JULIA ELTON. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Bow down Thine ear. 
Sacred Song. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 


The Unchangeable. 


(POETRY BY SHAKSPERE.) 
Sung by Mdme. PATEY & Mdlle. DRASDIL. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


A Wife’s Letter. 


(WORDS BY MISS FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL.) 
(Just Published.) 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Buzzing. Trio. 
Sung by Madame. RUDERSDORFF, 
Miss WATTS, & Mdme. TREBELLI-BETTIN], 
at Mr. Benepicr’s Concert. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 




















LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





Price of each Number, Twopence. 





Singer's Library 


CONCERTED MUSIC. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN HULLAH. 


Secular Series, 81 Numbers. 


Sacred Series, 50 Numbers. 


ASHDOWN & PARRY beg to 
announce that they have made 
arrangements with Mr. JOHN 
HULLAH for the continuation of 
this important work; the price of 
the Numbers hitherto published 
at Sixpence and Fourpence is 
reduced, and the price of each 
Number is now Twopence. 





Catalogues of Contents forwarded on application. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 
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BOOSEY 
NEW 


& CO’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 








CHEAP EDITION OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 


By Arraur S, Suntivay. Price 4s.; cr in cloth, gilt edges, 6%. 


RTHUR S. SULLIVAN’S CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


I SING THE BIRTH WAS BORN TO-NIGHT. 
SING, O HEAVENS. Christmas Anthem 
A HYMN OF THE HOMELAND eee ove eee 





Carol 





HE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC BOOK. Quadruple 


Volume, being four volumes bound in one, in half calf, price 16s., contains 162 
pieces by the most celebrated composers of the day. Contents:—Robert Schu- 
mann’s “ Album for the Young” (43 pieces) ; Robert Schumann’s Twenty-three Short 
Pieces ; Stephen Heller's Twelve Short Pieces ; Stephen Heller’s ** Promenade d'un 
Solitaire,” complete; Franz Schubert’s Four Impromptus; Franz Schubert’s Six 
*‘ Momens Musicales ;"’ Ascher’s Nine Fantasias; Leybach’s Eight most favourite 
Pieces; Kuhe’s Eight Fantasias; Brinley Richards’ Six Fantasias; G. A. Osborne’s 


Six Fantasias; and Thirty-two short, light, and popular Pieces by popular com- | 


posers. Also in Four Volumes, 4s. each. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
HE CABINET OPERAS for PIANOFORTE.— 


This celebrated series of Complete Operas may be had handsomely bound 
in cloth volumes, 6s. each. 
Vol. 1. Tl Trovatore, La Traviata, Rigoletto, Un Ballo in Maschera. 
Vol. 2, Sonnambula, Norma, Lucrezia Borgia, Don Pasquale, 
Vol. 3. Figaro, Fidelio, Don Juan, Der Freischutz. 
Vol. 4. Robert le Diable, Martha, Zampa, Il Barbiere. 





HE ENGLISH BALLAD BOOK, containing 112 

; New and Popular Songs, by Bishop, Purcell, Dibdin, Cooke, Handel. Shield, 

Horne, Moore, Haydn, Arne, Braham, Wade, Linley, Balfe, Barker, Gabriel, Clarivel, 

&c. Ina handsome volume, 300 pages, with title page containing Vignette Portraits 

of Louisa Pyne, Sherrington, Sainton-Dolby, Sims Reeves, and Santley. Price 8s.; 
bound in crimson cloth, gilt edges. 





ORKS FOR THE ORGAN. 


HESSE’S ORGAN-BOOK. Vol. 1, 29 Pieces ... 
HESSE’S ORGAN-BOOK. Vol. 2. 24 Pieces ... 

The Two Vols., bound together in boards... nie 
JULIUS ANDRE’S ORGAN-BOOK. 59 Pieces ose 
HENRY SMART'S ORGAN-BOOK. 12 Works eco ooo ose 
HENRY SMART'S ORGAN STUDENT. Twelve Easy Pieces for 

the Practice of the Organ Obbligato. 

HENRY SMART'S FIFTY PRELUDES and INTERLUDES for 

the ORGAN ove ‘al pe an eee eco «. cloth 2 
J.L, HATTON’S ORGAN-BOOK. 7 Works... ooe « Cloth 7 


+» cloth 
. cloth 


- cloth 





HE CHORALIST.—In 108 Numbers, One Penny 


each; or in 9 Parts, 1s. each. The first 96 Numbers, in Two Volumes, cloth, 
gilt edges, 5s. each. ‘* Tne CHoratist,” Part 9, contains Twelve entirely new 
Four-part Songs by J. L. Hatton; price 1s.; of this book, the Atheneum says :— 
“« They are among our best things of modern time. They may be named with 
Mendelssohn's.” ‘Tur Cnoraist,” Parts 6 and 7, contain each Twelve Part- 
songs by Smart, Mori, Barnby, and Hatton. ‘* THe Cuoratist,” Part 3, contains 
Twelve German Four-part Songs. ‘‘ THe CHora.ist," Part 4, contains Twelve 
Welsh Melodies for Four Voices. A list of contents gratis, 





Ce CHILDREN’S CHORAL BOOK. Edited by 
the Rev. C.S, Bere. Price Sixpence. 
(From the“ Sunday Times.") 

* This little work is a collection of thirty juvenile pieces arranged for three equal 
voices and gathered from various sources. We can honestly commend it to schools 
in which singing is either a study or a relaxation. The words are healthy, and the 
music suited to its special purpose.” 


Also, by the same author, price Sixpence. 


GARLAND OF SONGS. A collection of fifty 


part-songs, &c., suitable for village and school use. 





OVERTURES, price 1s., in Booszy’s MUSICAL 
CABINET, No. 23. Contents,—Figaro, Freischiitz, Tancredi, Zauberflite 
Fra Diavolo, Crown Diamonds, Domino Noir, Ii Barbiere, Zampa, and William 
Tell. 72 pages, 





‘HEAP BOOKS FOR VIOLIN, 
INSTRUMENTAL LIBRARY. 
150 NEWEST DANCES by Offenbach, Coote, Godfrey, &. .. 1 
150 NEWEST BALLADS, by Claribel, Molloy, Hatton, Sullivan, 
THE GRAND DUCHESS 
ORPHEE AUX ENFERS 
25 DUETS for two Violins 
FIORILLO’'S 36 CAPRICES 
RODE'S 25 CAPRICES 
KREUTZER'S 42 STUDIES 
100 STUDIES, EXERCISES and EXTRACTS by the greatest 
writers oe os ee ee ee «s oe ae as 
DE BERIOT’S SEVEN AIRS, with six variations 


Also 50 numbers, containing complete Operas, Dances, Songs, &c. 


in BOOSEY’S 
8. D. 





\V ORKS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


16 Operatic Melodies by Offenbach 
24 Operatic Airs, in 2 books ove 
20 English, Irish, and Scotch Airs 
20 Christy's Minstrels’ Airs ... 

De Beriot’s Seven Airs 














OPERATIC AIRS FOR FLUTE AND PIANO- 


FORTE, arranged by R. 8, Prarren, in 2 books, 2s. 6d. each. 


2 


( FFENBACH’S NEW QUADRILLES. Performed 
bd every State Ball last Season by Dan Godfrey’s and Coote and Tinney’s 





VERT-VERT QUADRILLE. 
TULIPATAN QUADRILLE. 


**Does anyone require a new Quadrille? Let him straightway become the pur- 
chaser of either or both the above, which are, without any exception, the most 
stylish, the most dashing, and the pretiiest we know. We cannot choose between 
them ; one is as good as another—another as good as one.”"— The Queen. 





FFENBACH’S SIX NEW SONGS, published this 


day with English words, price 3s, each. Extract from review in Zhe Queen, 
October 23rd :— 

“Mr. Kenney has skilfully and tastefully adapted original words to these truly 
characteristic songs, so that the lovers of Offenbach may essay any one of them in 
the first drawing-room in the land, without fear of offence to the most fastidious. 
We have said the music is characteristic, and that it is without doubt ; but itis some- 
thing more—it is both fresh and genial, and for light, unpretending music, we know 
of nothing prettier. 

“No.1. LOVE AND POETRY, is a graceful song fur a mezzo-soprano in 
E flat, in a sentimental style. 

“No.2, SOME OTHER DAY, is a gay and sparkling bolero in A flat for 
soprano, F the highest note, 

“No. 3. OUTWARD BOUND, is simple to a degree, but withal charming ; 
melody and accompaniment alike being in good taste, 

“No.4. SEE YONDER BLOOMING ROSE, another song of the sentimental 
order, is for soprano; highest note G, and very elegant. 

“No, 5. GENTLY GLIDES OUR SKIFF, a barcarole in F, the gem of the 
series, and as original a barcarole as we can call to mind. The song is perhaps 
best suited for a tenor; it is excellently vocal, and abounds in novel and piquant 
effects. If M. Offenbach had written nothing but this barcarole, we should still 
say that he is a very clever and original musician, 

“No. 6. CUPID AND HYMEN, though less attractive than the other numbers, 


is not without merit, and will possibly please many, more than would better music.” 
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